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SOME PROBLEMS OF YES - NO ANSWERS 



Aleksandeb Szwedek 
v Pedagogical Uniwttiv, Bydgoszcz 

The literature on Yes-No questions is quite abundant. Yes-No answers 
and the problems connected ,with them have not been discussed very often. 
The present paper offers some observations on the responses the addressee 
may utter and their relevance in discourse analysis. 

Prom the point of view of the addressee and the responses he can provide, • 
Yes-No questions and statements seem to bring about similar answers. In 
Yes-No questions the speaker asks whether what he is saying is acceptable 
to the addressee as true; in statements he proposes the addressee to believe 
that what he is saying is true. In both cases the addressee may agree or 
disagree with what the speaker suggests to accept as true, and syntactically 
he can do it by uttering positive or negative sentences, 1 as illustrated by the 
following examples: 

(1) Has ho written a book? 
(2a) Yes, he has. 
(2b) No, he hasn't. 
(3) He has written a book. 
(4a) Yes, he has. 
(4b) No, he hasn't. 
Similarly in Polish: 

(5) Czy on napisal ksi$zk§? 
(8a) Tak, napisal. 5 
' (6b) Nie, nie napisal. 

* Seo E. Popo (1972) for moro details on question- answer system along somewhat 
different lir.es. 

* Polish does not use auxiliaries and do t so tho lexical vorb has to bo repeated 
or loft out. It Booms that sometimes tho answer is correct or sounds better with the verb 
ropeated and sometimes without it. I have not investigated the reasons of this phenomt* 
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(7) On napisal ksi^4k§. 
(8ft) Tak, napisal. 
(8b) Nie, nie napisal. 

However, the same system does not work with negative questions and state- 
ments, as illustrated by the examples below: 
(9) Hasn't he written a book? 

(10a) Yea, he has. 

(10b) No, he hasn't, 
but (11) He hasn't written a book. 

(12a) Yes, he has. 

(f2b) No, he hasn't. 

(12c) Yes, he hasn't. 

(12d) No, he has. 
And similarly in Polish: 

(13) Czy on nie napisal ksi^zki? 

(14a) Tak, napisal. 

(14b) Nie, nie napisal. 
(15) On nie napisal ksi^zki. 

(16a) Tak, napisal. 

(16b) Nie, nie napisal. 

(16c) Tak, nie napisal. 

(10d) Nie, napisal. 

Let us first examine the statement-response situation. It is necessary to keep 
in mind here that (1 1) may have a number of interpretations depending on the 
place of the sentence stress. I will not go into details here, as the phenomenon 
of negation association with focus has been discussed among others by Jaoken- 
doff (1972) and Szwedek (1976). It appears that the texts under analysis can 
be grouped in two ways: 

(17) a fc the traditional, question vs answer distinction, 

b. two answers vs four answers distinction, i.e., on the stimulus side: 
positive questions 

negative questions vs negative statements. 

positive statements 
The structure of the responses, particularly to negative statements, indicates 
that the addressee feels there are two components he can agree or disagree 
with, i.e., 

(18) a. Speaker's claim about a proposition X, 
b. Reposition X itself. 

non and am not awaro of any study of this problem. Intonation, particularly sentence 
stress marking fooua, is not considered in this paper, though I roaiizo that it may bo 
crucial (seo final paragraph of the papor). 
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YES— NO answers 7 

In some cases this double structure is signalled by a pause between, for example, 
No and he has in (12d), which shows that No and he has refer to two different 
elements. As indicated above, with such a complex structure the addressee 
has a choice of negating or confirming two elements as specified in (18). If 
we use T (truth, the attitude of the speaker to his proposition) 3 for (18a) and 
S (sentence) for (18b), we may show the interaction between the speaker and 
the addressee in the following diagrammatic way; 

(19) Agreement: 
a. Positive: 

Speaker Addressee 
T * T 4 

i r 

s x s, 

Explanation: 

Speaker utters S x as true. Addressee shares T with the 

speaker, so he ut f ers S 3 . 

Examples (3)— (4a) 

b. Negative: 

Speaker Addressee 
T T 

i i 

Neg S, Neg S 2 

Explanation: 

Speaker utters Neg S x as true. Addressee agrees, so he utters Neg S a . 

According to this formula the response should be (12c), where Yea would refer 
to Addressee's T (addressee agrees) 5 , and he hasn't to the proposition S x . And 
that indeed is one of the possibilities. The other possible response (12b) is most 
probably a simple extension of Neg from S, to the loft. 0 

(20) Disagreement: 

a. Positive-negative: 

Speaker Addressee 
T Neg T 

I i 
S. Neg S 2 



• This is in agroomont with sincerity condition. 

• Wo will assume throughout tho papor that Si and S t rofor to tho same proposition. 
1 Cf. porhaps bettor: Eighty he hasn't or So he hasn't. 

• This is by no means exceptional or unique; cf. 7 think he is not coming vs I don't 
think he is coming. 
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Explanation: 



Speaker utters Si as true. Addressee disagrees that S x ia 

true, and he utters Neg S 2 . 



Example (3)-(4b) 

b. Negative-positive: 
Speaker 
T 
i 

Neg S x 

Explanation: 

Speaker utters Neg S t as true, 



Addressee 
Neg T 
i 



Addressee disagrees that 
Neg S x is true, so he 
utters S a . 

Again according to this formula the response should be (12d), where No would 
refer to T (Addressee disagrees) and he has to S x . The other possibility, (12a), 
is again most probably an extension of the positive proposition he has. 

At this point it is probably in order to mention that any situation of the 
type 

(21) Speaker 
Neg T 

i 

S 

is, of course, impossible from the point of view of the addressee. That means 
that even if the speaker knows that what lie is saying is not true, what he is 
in fact communicating is 'I want you— the addressee to believe that what I am 
saying is true'. 

Concerning the four situations described above as (19) and (20), the two that 
have a possibility of two answers ((19b) and (20b)) are naturally those in which 
the addressee has a four way choice: 

Speaker Addressee 

T ( 

\ Nog T 



Neg S 



S 

Neg S 



i.e., the addressee may choose to utter one of the folrwing combinations: 
T S Yes, he has.' 

(Neg T) S No, he has. 
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T (Neg S) Yes, he hasn't. 

(Neg T) (Neg S) No, he hasn't. 

Such a choice is not available for positive statements, as it is not possible 
for the addres . e to agree with the speaker and deny the truth of his statement, 
or disagree with him and confirm the truth of his statement at the same time,, 
i.e., the following situations are impossible: 

(22) Speaker Addressee 



a. 


T 


T 




i 


i 




s, 


Neg S 2 


b. 


T 


Neg T 




i 


i 




s, 


s 2 


c. 


T 


T 




i 


i 




Neg S» 


s« 


d. 


T 


Neg T 




i 


i 




Neg S, 


Neg S, 



If we assumed that the four answer effect is due to negation, we would expect" 
negative questions to be followed by four answers as well. However, as (9)— (10) 
above show, only two answers are permitted. Answers like (12c) and (12d) are 
clearly incorrect. 

It has been suggested (Quirk et al. 1972; Bhatia 1974) that negative questions- 
like (9) have positive presuppositions. Thus (23) and (24) 

(23) Weren't you going to India? 7 

(24) Czy ty nie mialefi jecha<5 do Indii? 

moan that "the* speaker presupposes that "X was going to India". And 
at the time of the spsech act he expected X to have left for India. Contrary 
to the speaker's expectation the listener has not left for India (Quirk et ah 
(1972:54-55)). Also (9) 

(9) Hasn't John written a book? 

presupposes that John was expected to write a book. Thus for the speaker 
it was true that John had written a book until he had grounds to think other- 
wise. This positive aspect seems to be dominating in bringing out the addressee's 
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answers. 8 What exactly tho underlying structure of negative questions like 
(23) is, is still a matter of dispute.' 
s In the light of the positive meaning of negative questions it seems that differ- 

ent deep structures have to t>e postulated for negative questions and negative 
portion of Yes— No questions (if we accept the view that Yes— No questions 
are of alternative nature). 

The interaction between the speaker and the addressee (or some third party) 
is also reflected in certain phenomena in embedded structures like (25) and 
(26): 

(25) I know whether Peter will come. 

(26) Wiem czy Piotr przyjdzie. 

Since part of the meaning of a question is "the speaker doesn't know", (25) 
and (26) cannot be interpreted as directly embedded questions like (27) and 
(28): 

(27) I asked whether Peter would come? 

(28) Zapytalem czy Piotr przyjedzic? 

because that would mean that tho speaker of (25) and (26) says at the same 
time I know x and / don't know x. However, (25) and (26) are acceptable under 
the interpretation (29) (Polish (30)): 

(29) I know the answer to tho question whether Peter will come. 

(30) Znam odpowicd'i na pytanio czy Piotr przyjdzie. 

■where question (pytanie) is to be derived from X asks a question, where X^I. 
The same relations would hold for sentences like (31), (32) and (33), (34). 

(31) *I am angry that the mail isn't sorted yet but I don't know that Futzio 

- sorted it. 

(32) Mestem "'y, ze korespondencja nie jest jeszczc posortowana, alo nio 

wiem, it Futzie 3$ posortowal. 



1 There scorns to be n positivo porallo) to tho stmoturo like (9), for oxamplo Was 
I surprised! oxcept that tho intonation is quite different and tho intorprotntion is slightly 
<lifForont too. What tho two structures havo in common is tho prosonco of an olemont 
of a positive statement. 

- For oxamplo, Stookwoll ot al. (1073) write that such questions rosomblo moro 
statements with nogativo tags. On tho othorhand, Popo (1972) argues that thoy cannot 
bo dorivod from tagged state monte. It is worth mentioning horo that sontoncos of tho typo 
illustrated by (33) ore correct not only when different persons aro involved, but also 
with ono porson, provided tho times of 'knowing that x' and 'knowing that not-x* aro 
<lifforent, as in: 

J angry that the mail wasn't sorted but I didn't know thai Futzie had sorted it. 
^vhioh moans that nt timo t x tho spookor didn't know that tho mail was sorted, but he 
knows it now. 
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-where the speaker claims at the same time it is true that the mail is not sorted, 
yet and it is true that Futzie sorted it, thus the same person is involved in 
claiming that two opposite facts are true at the same time (I do not here consid- 
er the interpretation under which Futzie is known to be sorting things and 
yet not to have sorted). However, similar sentences (33) and (34) are correct: 

(33) John is angry that the mail isn't sorted yet, but he doesn't know that 
Futzie sorted it. 

(34) Janek jest zly, ze korospondencja nie jest jeszcze posortowana, ale 
nie wie, zo Futzie juz j$ posortowal. 

Here the speaker says that John thinks (assumes as true) that the mail isn't 
sorted yet, but he (the speaker) knows that Futzie did sort it. Thus two diffe- 
rent persons are involved in knowing two opposite facts as true. 

The above discussion shows that there is no parallel between positive or 
negative statements and positive or negative questions. In fact, the data 
described above seem to indicate that there is nothing like ne^tir? questions 
comparable to what we called positive questions. The positive meaning of the 
negative questions may bo a result of interaction between focus ,negation and 
question (see Jackendoff 1972 and Szwedck 1976 for negation and question 
association with focus). This, however, is a problem for further research. 
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DANISH VERSUS RUSSIAN 
A SflORT CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE VERB 



Christian Hougaard 

tfnfo#r*i/y of Coprnfut&n 

Inirodttctim 

This treatise contrasts the Danish and Russian languages with a primary 
emphasis on the verb and an occasional reference to other parts of speech. 

The Russian vfcrb in a context (not when detached from a -context) is de- 
termined by aspect and diathesis; here diathesis is xinderstood as the relation- 
ship of aotive and passive voice. Tiieso categories will be discussed more olo&ely. 
The category of person ocoupies us less; the verb has characteristic conjuga- 
tional endings. The category of tense can bo viewed in the same "way; a re- 
markable aspGot here is the inflection for grammatical gender in the past 
tense forms: {one) govorila, 'she spoke* compared with the masculine verb 1 
form govoril, 'he spoke'; plural is marked as govorili, 'they spoke*. 

With regard to the future tenso both languages allow the use of present 
tense for future; Danish expresses futiuo by means of vil] Rxissian forms the 
future tenso by moans of budu H-infinitiv** to- imperfective verbs and uses 
"present tense" for perfeotive verbs. The perfeotiveverb can roughly be char- 
acterized as follows: it expresses a "delimited" aotion; you cannot experience 
such an aotion in the present tense, and the present form has adopted the 
sense of future. The two types of future are not identical. 

As for the category of mode, both languages express the subjunctive mood 
through poriphrase, not intraverbally: Russian by means of the particle by } 
Danish employing tktilk, m&tfc etc. 

Defining the perfeotive aspect of Russian is a problem of considerable 
complexity. Traditionally, perfeotive has been interpreted as expressing that 
the action was accomplished (or is seen as an action that was accomplished), 
of. the explanation given by the Russian dictionary of linguistic terms: per- 
fective {completive, telic) aspect. 
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Modern conceptions attach importance to the action being "closed" 
(delimited, not to be understood as fiiiished) and being an entity. The conse- 
quence of the discovery of aspect was that grammarians for a long time were 
convinced that a verb necessarily must have a counterpart in the opposite 
aspect (the pair-conception), which is a view totally foreign to the Danish 
language. According to that view, a prefix could function solely as an indicator 
of perfectivity (das "leere Prafix", the "empty proverb", "pustaja pristavka"), 
most often illustrated by pisat'/napisat' *write\ The current rejection of this 
view is of great importance to the contractive analysis — the aspect is no 
longer an impediment to our investigation: simplex is a verb of one aspect 
(with few exceptions it is an imperfective verb), a verb without a counterpart. 

The pair-relationship is a reality when the prefixed verb develops a se- 
condary imperfective (abbr. sec. ij>) && perepisat' [perepisyvat'.This is a specific 
Russian (and Slavic) feature, an innovation on Slavic soil. It does not hamper 
the investigation; this feature should just be Recorded once and for all. 

The change of aspect thus becomes a minor matter; a prefix makes the verb 
perfective, and the prefixale (a term sometimes used for tho prefixed verb) 
that appears can develop an imperfective side-form, the secondary imperfec- 
tive (this has the same meaning as the perfective prefixed form, a lexeme is 
created in the same way as in Danish when the verb is prefixed), or it can 
omit doing so; in the latter case the prefix (grossomodo) indicates Aktionsart 
(abbr. AA). The essential matter is that a verb differing from the simplex 
has been created. 

Danish does not show any aspect, but sometimes an iterative and an in- 
choative conception can be expressed. And numerous advorbs and other 
indications of time can signal aspect. Tho difference is that the Russian verb 
must specify aspect, which it does intraverbally. Danish expresses aspect 
occasionally, by means of a periphrase or the surrounding text, not the intra- 
verbal way of Russian (hart skrev bager 'he wrote books'; mens lian skrev bogen 
'while he was writing the book'; tru^n han fik skrevet bogen 'before he had 
finished the book* illustrate thiu). iiie prefix in Russian can, as previously 
mentioned, indicate AA {plakaV Veep', zapUJcaV 'burst into tears', ingressive 
notion; pokaMivaV 'cough (to a small degree) with interruptions', the action 
being interrupted and attenuative; this example gives just two of a multitude 
of types). Information on the phase, the quantity, etc. of tho action is given 
by intraverbal means. Danish, too, has possibilities of indicating the nature 
of the action (Aktionsart). This is done by numerous modulations. For example, 
in a clause like han skulde hellere ta'og holde botie 'he had better shut his mouth' 
the verb of AA has a different shape than in Russian. 

A common feature is that the AA-verb (mostly) belongs to the so-called 
popular language. In the opinion of the author of this article a phenomenon 
corresponding to the Russian one may occur in a verb form like overforenkle 
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'over-simplify', in which intraverbal information tells us something about 
the nature of the action (the usual meaning-}- 'excessively'). 

Danish utilizes the principle of prefixation to a great extent but has no 
secondary imperfective or anything corresponding to that. The prefixed 
verb in Russian is a verb of one aspect (pf without ip counterpart, or ip without 
pf counterpart), or it is a full-aspect vdrb (pei-cpisat'/perepisyvaf). To the 
Dane the full-aspect verb occurs as "foreign", although it most properly 
corresponds to Danish. The prefix has delivered us a verb with a new meaning. 
But it is, in fact, the first relationship (the Aktionsart) that is inconceivable 
to us. Apparently we ought to say that the "innermost secrecy" of the Russian 
verb is precisely attached to the AA. An example is Russian on pozaper 6kna 
compared to Danish 'han fik lukket vinduernc et efter et\ 'he shut the windows 
one by one'. Danish employs a multitude of modulations, but such modula- 
tions in these situations (in addition to the AA-method) are not foreign to 
Russian. 

The intraverbal technique, it seems, reduces the text-volume of Russian; 
the fact that this language has no definite and indefinite article by the noun 
(unlike Danish) apparently also contributes to that. 

2. Diathesis 

With good reason Karccvskt (1927) says that diathesis is the most intricate 
problem in Russian. The Russian Academical grammar places the relationship 
active/passive voice under the notion of zal6g as well as the relationships of 
transitivity and reflexivity. 

By diathesis, we have in mind here the relationship of active/passive. 
Russian, too, operates with this relationsliip, perhaps denoting it by the 
relationship of passive/not-passive. Earlier three gene/a were set up, with 
a "medium" also being taken into consideration. 

By passive, we mean the structure in which the subject is the object 
of an action, and what was subject in the active phrase, before the pliraso 
was "turned", now becomes part of a prepositional phrase (in Danis£f con- 
taining af or ved, perhaps gennem), whereas in Russian it is put into the case 
called instrumentalis; the transformed agens, however, does not necessarily 
appear. 

The Danish verb, it seems, can without serious restrictions be made passive 
by adding -s (another method will be mentioned below), but you cannot 
"turn" every Russian phrase. It must be remembered that the means of making 
a verb passive in Danish is and in Russian is -sja (another method see below). 
While Danish -a is, largely, interpretable in one way (serving to form the passive 
.voice and, to a modest extent, reciprocal verbs), the Russian sja has functions 
beyond these two (also buildingreflexive verbs- a small number of true reflexive 
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verbs — and, what is decisive, serving \7or& formation). Thus, the pbraso 
llaiv chlcer fadrehndet 'he loves his country 5 cannofc bo "turned"; ljubit' 
(elske) 'love* is not given any passive meaning by tho addition of *sja, and 
Ijabil'sja, in tho 3. person ljubitsja, proves to mean tier cr ly$l t evne, tilstede 
til ehkov 'desire, ability, of making love, is present', 

The passive voice is expressed in two ways in Russian: by means of sja 
and by means of byt' plus part. pret. pass. (abbt\ ppp), Danish has likewise 
two methods: and v$crc 9 blive ;>his ppp. 

But for the passive formed thiough the addition of -sja Kussian has strict 
rules, which we shall not explain and motivate here: the verb must be hn- 
pcrfective, it must be in the 3. person, tho subject must be inanimatum. 
As a result, an ip verb in ~$ja outside the 3. person is an active verb (this does 
not imply that it is passive if 3. person occurs), and, what is often overlooked, 
the perfective prefixed verb with -sja is an active verb. 

In a strange way, active and passive meaning can In* united in one \crb 
(in the acinic vvav a* reciprocal and passive meaning can he found in one and 
tho same \eib in Danish, ef. (h fuvnt* i chkov, hamate fa*M#nf ct par stserfce 
modtHUHU, in Kn^li.sh thev embrace each other in love, two strong mother 
-arms embrace the children'). 

We can depict t he prefixed verb b\ mean* of an oval £^ : if now a 

sec. ip is formed (this applies to Russian), a natural picture is OO « i.e. 

a perfective piefixalc and its imperfectivc counterpart, the see. ip; in this 
situation it can be practical and useful to talk about "left" and "right" 
member. The .secondary imperfectivc cannot be passive, since passivity is 
not tolerated in the left member, which can be only active; but nothing 
prevents the right member from expressing passive (the drawing is then 
cancelled), passive appears from -sja being added to an in prefixed verb. 
The remarkable Mring is, then, that an active ip prefixalc with -sja can have 
a quite normal pair relationship to a pf prefixale in -sja (which is likewise 
active), and, in addition, it can be the passive form of the verb appearing 
v\hcn sja is cut off (these forms can properly be spoken of as homonyms). 
An example is perepisyvaVsja . In the first place, it is paired with the verb 
ptrepxsaCsja 'indskrivc sig ct nyt sted, fx ved ct nyt regiment', 'enter one's 
name, register, at a new place, for instance a new military regiment' (active)', 
in the second place it is the passive form of perepisyvat\ which is paired with 
the verb perepisaV with broad semantics, including 'omskrive, renskrive 
korrigcrende, indfore (alle/mangc) pa liste\ 'rewrite, correcting, make a fair 
copy of, enter (all/many) in a list*, (passive). 

The detached verb pcrtpi&yvaVsja presents a chaotic picture, and just 
in the case of this verb an extra complication arises since the verb (active) 
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is also used in the seiiso 'udveksle korrespondance', 'exchange correspondanco 
-with', or in popular Danish 'skrive sammen med, skrive med', 'correspond 
with somebody'. We can briefly note that pisat' has at its side pisafsja as 
passive (but not passive solely). Among the prefixed verbs we find e.g. v#pisat\ 
but vypisaVsja is not passive. 

These facts will be important in certain parts of the discussion that follows. 
There is no doubt that here we face great discrepancies between Danish and 
Russian; simultaneously we ascertain the similarity between the two lan- 
guages in principle. The passive voice is formed in two ways; the differenco 
depends as it were on the particle -sja, but we shall later on find a striking 
similarity here (Danish sijr/Russian -sja). 

As far as the formation of passive by means of byV + ppp is concerned, 
a marked similarity to Nordic '..r/uages ca£ be seen. The suffix -n-.and 4- 
is used for ppp. Russian ppp is formed (preferably) from a pf verb (the sec.ip 
does not form any ppp), hence the adjectivized ppp frequently adopts a 
prefixal word beginning as inpoddelannyj 'forfalsket', 'falsified'; a Surprising 
similarity with Danish will be pointed out later. 

Transitivity means that the action is "transferred" to the object, but 
recent conceptions claim that in the placb of the accusative object may stand 
an indirect object or a prepositional phrase. In Russian, considering the sim- 
plex, there is an equal distribution of transitive and intransitive verbs, but 
in prefixed verbs transitivity is prevalent. Transitivization is a pronounced 
feature of prefixation in both languages, as will be explained later. At the same 
time, in Danish, as in Russian, intransitive verbs are less inclined to take 
prefixes. The apparent grammatical impoverishment due to intransitivity is, 
with respect to verbs in -sja and Danish sig, compensated for through the 
acquisition of a new soCetaomost' (combinability). Both languages exhibit 
partial transitivity, cf. vejret skifter, jeg shifter skjorte 'the weather changes, 
I change my shirt', but jeg udskifter (bil) *I exchange (my car)\with full transi- 
tivity (this feature proves to be extremely important). Both languages can 
"forcibly" use an intransitive verb as a transitive, ef. Russian uSU ministra, 
iiterally 'de "gik" ministcren', and Danish Regeringen blev g&et, literally 
'the government has "been gone'". 

3> Simplex 

By simplex verb or simplex (plural simplioia or simplexes) we mean a verb 
without a prefix, e.g. pisat' (but not the verb that results from an imaginary 
cutting off of the prefix of a sec.ip; pefepisyvaV belongs to perepisaV and is 
created through suffixation); nor do wo have in mind the primary verb in 
relation to the derived verb. 

The number of simplicia is high. At first, their semantics (if all simplieia 
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could be added) appear to be soT>omprehensive that any semantic need would 
bo covered, but, as is well known, this does not prove to be the ease. The 
semantics of a simplex move in all directions, cf. Danish holde, holde noget 
i sin hand 'keep something in one's hand', Iwlde til store proveher 'stand heavy 
trials', holde avis, Jiolde sit ord, liolde kcerester 'a newspaper, one's word, sweet- 
hearts' etc.. some of the different meanings of holde (English 'keep, hold' 
and other verbs, German Jialten). The semantics of a simplex are "ungovern- 
able", and our endeavours to group them most often fail. The characteristic 
quality of a simplex is i f s diffuseness — this quality is eliminated by pre- 
fixation. 

Derivation of verb forms may be denominal as in Danish kuse, made 
'to give shelter to somebody, to feed somebody* from hus, mad, and as Russian 
mylit' from mijlo 'soap', or it may be non-denominal as, presumably, tale, 
sige 'speak, say', and Russian znaV ; but in both languages the distinction 
between the source and the derived form frequently is uncertain. 

An interesting parallel is seen in the type stivne, morhne 'stiffen, harden, 
get dark' vs Russian sdxnut' '(get) dry'. The number of verbs of this type 
is relatively small. Seme of them have an old-fashioned character in Danish, 
and the Russian type is dying as far as certain of these verbs are concerned. 
They are being liquidated, and verbs from the productive elates are becoming 
the preferred forms. 

The paradigm can be defective (something not coniined to simplex), In 
Danish we have ikke til at lide p& 'not to be trusted', but lide p& (infinitive) 
can only with difficulty be used as a finite verb. In some cases the Russian 
dictionary states that with respect to the verb in question certain grammatical 
persons (most often 2. and 3. persou) are "unfit for use", and some simplicia 
know only one tense, thus sizival 'han plejede at sidde* 'he used to sit' is hardly 
over found in the present tense. 

With regard to the structure, the Russian simplex most often contains 
two syllables (a handful of monosyllabic verbs occur), but since prefixed 
verbs dominate, three syllables will be characteristic (in the infinitive). Pre- 
fixation asserts itself less strongly in Danish, and two sjllableb are presumably 
the typical length of the verb. 

A common feature is the capacity of the simplex to take prefixes, and, 
as far as Russian is concerned, only a few verbs reject prefixes. In both langu- 
ages the prefixaticn serves the expansion of the stock of novels through the 
formation of lexemes. However, in Russian the prefixation furthermore serves 
to create verbs of Aktionsart (AA); thoy express a modification with regard 
to phase and quantity of the action. 

Simplex and prefixale, seen by the scholar, stand on one line, but in reality 
simplex is, naturally, "forgotten" when a prefixed verb is used. This verb 
carries a new meaning, and as a rule we had better push the simplex into 
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the background. In fact, in numerous cases simplex is "absent", cf. obnovtt 9 
'forny', 'renew* without any \oviV , and looking at Danish forny we find no 
x ny (no verb x ny). A characteristic case is orogoviV 'blive hornagtig, forhorne', 
'to get horned, acquire the quality of being horned', without any x rogovet\ 
but derived from the adjective rogovdj 'horn-'. In such cases, however, it will 
be possible for a secondarily derived simplex (rogove?) to emerge. In certain 
cases a nucleus is non-existent; this is obviously the case in ucrediV 'found, 
establish, institute', and in Danish you have forbavse 'astonish' without any 
*bav8e, and a *bavs seems to be doubtful. 

A verb without a simplex form and a verb derived in the natural way 
through prefixation stand on an equal footing in the language, in Russian as 
in Danish (from /orny a noun fornyelse 'renewal' is derived etc.; in Russian a 
secondary imperfective will be formed in accordance with normal niles). 

Prefixation implies radical changes, which obey the same laws in both 
languages. 

4. Prefixation 

For the contrastive analysis being undertaken it is important to notice 
that the principle of prefixation occurs in both languages, thus Kussian^ere- 
pisat* and Danish omskrive. It should, of course, be remembered that a verb 
beginning with a prefix can depend on circumfixation as in uglubW, based 
on glub(oh) 'deep' and the suffix -i- followed by the mark of the infinitive, 
or as in Danish uddybe 'go deeply into (a question)' without any *dybe but 
based on the adjective dyb, to which is added ud* and -e. Verbal prefixation 
is not a feature common tp all languages — in English and French this pheno- 
menon occurs rarely. Moreover, if we pursue, for instance, the English verbs 
with out-, a peculiarity appears not known from Danish and Eussian. The 
ow/verbs are apparently characterized by one semantic concept (doing what 
is said in the simplex longer, in a higher degree). English he came in is the 
normal sequence; there is no *m-came. 

Prefixation creates a new verb. But in Russian the verb follows two paths. 
It remains close in meaning to the simplex in a AA relationship, or a new 
meaning appears (new in the proper meaning of tlie word) marked by the 
development of a secondary imperfectivc, thus perepisat'lpercpisyvat', but 
napisaV without any sec.ip. 

Simplicia are very numerous, and since simplex is usually combined with 
prefixes, fluctuating from one or a few up to twenty, the number of prefixed 
verbs is in all texts very high. This is especially characteristic of Russian (see 
remarks above on the specific phenomenon of AA verbs); in Danish the hetero- 
syntagmatic position seems to have a balancing effect on that difference 
{afdrage, but drage af 'pay by installments' and 'take off (one's boots)'; efter* 
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strcebc, but strobe ejter 'persecute, plot against somebody's life' vs 'strive 
for, aim at, endeavour to 1 . Considering the expansiou of the word stoclc, ouo 
should remember the cireum fixation utilized by both languages. Furthermore, 
the expansion is promoted by the particle -sja in Russian and in Danish sig. 

The word pwfixaU is often used for the combination of prefix and simplex. 
This usage appears somewhat illogical, since in many cases nothing has been 
placed "in front- of" the simplex. A possible solution would be to refer to 
such a form as a prefix- carrying verb. Bearing in mind this reservation, the 
use of the word prefixale can be defended. 

In an earlier section We depicted the prefixale by means of an oval O 

•after which a double oval is applicable foy the pf prefixalo developing a scc.ip 

OO . This figure can then bo cut into two parts and used to express one- 

aspeetedness: C* and v£> (and it "would be possible to use the 

symbol ^o< .for the principle (the principle in itself) of onc-aspcetcdness), 

For the sake of clarity wo grossomodo ignore the latter of the two-part pair,. 

i.e. )0 It has already been pointed out that the full-aspect verb, the 

figure of two ovals, occurs to the Dane as incomprehensible, although it is 
the comprehensible one, because the figures resulting from the intersection 

and have no counterpart in Danish, 

The composition of prefix and verb can be depleted in two ways (square 
and rectangle being used): 



(the prefix is "wedged" 
into simplex) 



(the prefix is "hooked" 
onto simplex) 



By way of illustration, we can cite indgcl ( cegleskab) 'marry 1 , or Russian 
otstojdf 'defend (against the enemy) 1 . The notion of ga 'go, walk' in the Danish 
word is not retained and neither is slojat 9 "stand' in the Russian verb. The 
prefix in both eases is "wedged" into the simplex .But the figure on the right 
concerns only Russian. In this situation the prefix is "hooked" onto the 
simplex (and as a rule it might be removed without complete loss'of meaning), 
and the prefix serves to add something about phase or quantity of action 
(this presentation is simplified): ona posidela 'she sat for a while', Tbut ona 
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obsidela divan 'sitting on the chair she made it comfortable' contains an 
indispensable prefix oh-. 

Simplex verbs typically represent diffuse concepts. The most character- 
istic effect of prefixation is one of specialization; a narrowing of the concept 
occurs with the prefix extracting a segment of the simplex (not to be taken, 
literally), cf Danish holde 'keep, hold', but anholde 'arrest', udholde 'bear, 
endure, stand'. Russian examples have just been given: sideV 'sit', but obsideV 
transitive, is 'make a piece of furniture comfortable by sitting on it'. This 
segment proves to be capable, even though a semantic narrowing has taken 
place, of holding a compressed semantics, cf. Danish tage, in many cases 
covered by English 'take', antage, where the latter means 'aeceptere, tage 
i sin tjeneste, formode' or. 'accept, take in one's service, suppose etc.*. We 
use the word "semantic fan" for the meaning and sub-significations of the 
verb. The subsequent effects of prefixation will be described more closely 
in the pages to follow. As we look at Russian obsidet' (see above), obmtrW 
teheat in measuring, give false .measure', and Danish iinderholde, underrelte, 
undervise, roughly translated 'entertain, inform, teach', we ase that the in: 
vestigation of the so-called "meaning" of the prefix concerns homogeneous 
problems (see seetion about Semantics). 

5. Past participle passive 

We can separately discuss the use of ppp (part. pret. pass.) together with 
by? for forming passive voice. A Danish example is gjort, blev gjort 'made, 
was made'. In Russian the rule is as follows: ppp is formed (preferably) from 
perfective verbs (it should be remembered that in the case of imperfective 
verbs -$ja forms the passive). Let us look at this matter from the point of 
view of prefixation; why must the verb be perfeetive? (It should perhaps be 
repeated here that the secondary imperfective (in Russian) does not form a 
ppp; 'repeated' (adj.) is povtorennyj when we look at the adjectivised form; 
while the sec.ip povtorjat' is excluded, a present participle occurs; povtorjatmyj 
'which is repeated'). 

The simplex pisaV forms, admittedly, a ppp ptsannyj 'written' (cf. Danish 
brevet er skrevet, et slcrevet brev 'the letter is written', 'a "written" letter'), 
but the natural ppp of pisaV is napisannyj. Here we shall only briefly hint 
at the fact that Russian contains both ptsannyj Svritton' and furthermore, 
spelled differently, pisanyj, which is often translated Svritten in hand, oipia- 
ment with a pattern, sometimes understood as beautiful like a painting'; 
the Russian-English dictionary gives the example pisanaja krasavica 'picture of 
beauty'. We acquiesce on the short remark that in some cases we do meet 
ppp formed from simplex like xvalennyj from xvalit* 'praise', but more fre- 
quently pairs of the type of plesti and zapletennyj occur: 'braid, plait, weave'. 

In Danish we say without hesitation drengen blev rost, den roste dreng 
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'the boy was praised, the "praised" boy', but this principle (ppp is adjecti- 
vized) is not practiced consistently. This makes a Danish/Russian similarity 
appear as explained below. 

Use of the passive construction usually means that the verb is active 
and transitive. Zapl&l-annyj and forgrkdt (which happen to mean the same: 
'tear-stdined') do not derive from any finite verb (there is no ton tovde */or- 
grcedt; zaplakaV is 'burst into tears', and the verb is intransitive). In this 
case, we shall talk about a quasi-ppp. En forstyrret person ( c a crazy person') 
and en forstyrret iniddagslur ('an afterdinner nap that was disturbed, inter- 
rupted') show quasi-ppp and true-ppp in the same word. (Such a phenomenon 
is hardly known in English where they discussed the problem occurs, but not 
the *discussed problem). 

In Russian and in Danish we meet, evidently 1) a ppp which is not ad- 
jectivized, 2) a ppp which is an adjective too, 3) a quasi-ppp, not a ppp. 

Forbandet 'damned' illustrates point (2) from the above list: Bedstefar 
havde forbandet somen 'grandfather had cursed his son', en forbandet son 
*a cursed son'; in et forbandet spergsmdl 'an accursed or damned question' 
the semantics change. The word is used adverbially in forbandet uheldigt 
'damned unlucky*. The Eussian prokljdtyj 'forbandet' by and large illustrates 
the same thing. 

What we notice is that Russian requires a perfective verb, but now, con- 
sidering that this largely means a prefixed, verb, new light is cast upon the 
matter. Occasionally Danish requires a prefixed verb. De delte gaver (i.e. gifts 
that had been shared) is not a fully clear sequence (and a phrase like delte 
meninger om sagen corresponding to 'different opinions on the matter' interferes 
in a disturbing way). We confine ourselves to referring to Aage Hansen's 
words (1967: 135) to the effect that the language (Danish) avoids the sequence 
de rogede cigatter, literally 'the *smoked cigarettes', but docs not hesitate to 
accept en tilrage pibe with a prefixed verb (from tilryge or ryge til 'smoking a 
pipe, thereby making it fit for smoking, or to season a pipe*). 

In De brugte metoder var ufine 'the methods applied were unfair 1 and De 
brugle mobhr indbragte hundrede kroner 'the second hand furniture gave me a 
profit of one hundred Crowns', the two uses of briigie are not identical. In the 
second case it is understood as "old, worn out". In the view of the author 
of this treatise a parallel may be drawn: brugtlbmgt (two meanings) and Russian 
pisannyj/pisanyj (two meanings, orthographically separated). Both languages 
exploit the double use of the ppp, which serves to expand the word stock. A 
<*asc like Danish saltedelncdsaltede (which has to do with pickling, corning... her- 
ring, cuoumber) probably belongs to that group. 

As hinted at in the preceding lines (with reference to Aage Hansens book 
on modern Danish) Danish avoids den *budte vin for 'the wine that was offered', 
and de sknmt bogstaver assumes a special meaning — not "the letters that 
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have been "written", but "the letters as they appear when written in hand" in 
contrast to printed letters. But if composed (prefixed), the ppp is not a pro- 
blem. Among Aage Hansen's examples is (yppeb&ren gage for "wages which you 
receive". In den b&rne modgang, presuming that this sequence is accepted and re- 
cognised as genuine Danish, b&rne indicates more than the ppp as such. It 
would involve a notion of an adversity which you have endured bravely. 

An adjective derived from the participle (the ppp being under discussion) 
favours a prefixal word beginning in both languages. De Urne kasser which 
would be literally "the *carried boxes" is semantically less precise (and perhaps 
not absolutely acceptable) than de nedb&rne kasser 'the boxes that had been 
carried down' (which is an irreproachable- Danish sequence), whereas de 
b&rne kasser might suggest a contrast to those transported by ear. 

The reason for the requirement of a prefix is, in the author's view, the 
specialization. The contents of the diffuse simplex are too comprehensive to 
indicate precisely what the speaker wants to express by the ppp. A noun has 
been added, a noun which carries its own significance and possesses its own 
grammatical "rights", and the adjective whose function is to define the noun 
cannot allow the full range of the meaning of the simplex to apply. A semantic 
contraction is necessary, which is the main function of the profixation. 

Danish En studeret mand ('a man who has studied some subject' or 'a 
learned man') has hardly any Russian counterpart. Russian has an active 
participle in past timo. f 

6. Potency of prefixation 

The capacity to take prefixes in both languages varies from verb to verb. 
Let us call it potency of proration. A total absence of prefixale is rare (this 
is true of Russian); some few or relatively many or a high number of prefixa- 
tions may occur with various verbs, with a maximum of about twenty. 

This potency of prefixation should be separated from the stock of meanings 
(sub-meanings) of the individual prefixale. "the semantic fan". 

In Danish, the poteney of prefixation is generally lower, because prefixes 
with a grammatical effeet do not occur (unlike the Russian AA-verbs; it is 
in dispute whether a grammatical effeet ean be maintained, and it is safer to 
speak about an intermediate state between lexical and grammatical effect). 
Faetors that to a certain degree can be attributed with a balancing effect will bo 
diseussed in the section on heterosyntagmatio position in Danish, e.g. afdragej 
drageaf. 

Potency is unpredictable. It can be seen immediately that phonetic prin- 
ciples are not relevant. And the "meaning" does not lead to homogeneous or 
comparable poteney in the two languages (dansk r&dne 'rotton' with few, 
Russian gnit' with many compositions; a look at elske 'love', Russian ljubit', 
shows the same state of affairs. 
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Low potency in Russian can be illustrated by a verb chosen at random, 
toriestvov&V 'celebrate', with one prefixation vostorzestvovat'. It is worth noting 
that certain classes of verbs are largely intransitive, hence the poverty with 
respect to prefixation. With regard to low potency in Danish, it should be 
noted that numerous verbs obviously reject prefixation. Few prefixes are 
added, for sample, to hd.be, bride, she, miste 'hope, burst, happen, lose'. In- 
transitivity does not fully explain this. 

High potency in Russian is illustrated by xodif which takes almost all 
prefixes. An explanation that "elementary" conceptions should somehow be 
the basis for many prefixations is not reliable, and it is in any case difficult to 
define the notion "elementary". Certain verbs are "apt" to express AA (Ak- 
tionsart); in other words they are accessible to several modifications (but the 
single AA-verb will show poor semantics). The 'causes of high potency have 
not been clarified. It would be reasonable to presumt, that verbs expressing a 
notion of "moving" must demonstrate numerous prefixations, and experience 
shows that verbs of speech and sound are connected with many prefixes? 

To illustrate high potency in Danish we mention stu 'stand': tilsl& 'confess', 
afstd 'giye up (one's seat to somebody)', forstd 'understand', udstd 'endure, go 
through', overstd 'get over, pass an examination' etc., and fare : anfore 
'command, lead, state', affare 'divest oneself of, forfare 'seduce', indfore 
■ 'introduce', vdfore 'carry out, export', overfore 'transfer', as well as viae, 
Isegge, sktte, rette, gore and so on, roughly translated 'show, put, direct or 
correct, do or make'. 

A treatment of potency should also consider verbs that depend on -sja and 
Danish sig, when prefix+that particle create new words, thus obhroit'sja 
'make an error when tailoring, cut... in the wrong way', Danish understd sig i 
'daro' (as in "dpn't you dare to touch mo") without any *wtderstd. , 

High potency as Russian pit' 'drink' with numerous prefixations does not 
mean that the derived forms necessarily have a broad semantic fan - certainly 
great nominal richness, but not automatically any great semantic abundance. 

The reasons for low and high potency are not discovered in any simple way. 
A main reason of low potenoy is apparently absence of siniplox (derivation 
accounting for the phenomenon). It might seem that only one prefixale could 
arise here, but in fact this is not the ease: osvdit' 'master, assimilate, cope with; 
open up or develop new lands' and prisvoit' 'appropriate; confer an award' 
confer the rank of without any *svoit (the motivating word be'.igewy), Danish 
uddybe, fordybe sig 'go deeper into' without any *dybe. t 

Simplex from a noun (again derivation used by way of explanation), as 
Danish made from mad 'food' might seem to indicate a weak capacity of 
prefixation. Yet Russian mijlit' from mfflo 'soap' indicates the opposite with an 
abundant prefixation possible for mi/lit'. 

A manifest cause of low potency is intransitivity. Simplex as it were 
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"opposes" prcfixation since prcfixation conveys a pronounced capacity for 
txansitivization, cf. bledn&t* 'turn pale', Danish sme 'whistle, sing, rush', svammc 
'swim', klirre 'rattle, clank'. The notion "intransitivo by nature" suggests 
itself with verbs for possession of some quality of character. It is difficult fur 
such verbs to take a prefix. And yet we can find Russian poljubopylstvoval 
'he revealed curiosity (for a while)'. Verbs denoting a deeply rooted quality 
(sometimes called "verbs of tondency 0 ) are for natural reasons excluded from 
prcfixation. Examples includo sobaka kusdetsja c thc dog bites', i.e. 'is snappish', 
and Danish brcendencehlen brcender 'the stinging nottlc stings'. 

One could ask whether tho simplex can bo "self-sufficient", in other words, 
make prcfixation superfluous or impossible. The opposition then would be <t 
"palo, insipid, futile" simplex (but simplex has precisely the characteristic 
property of diffusity). However, tho expectation of an insipid simplex con 
voying any high potoncy proves to be a failure. "Precise" or "imprecise 0 
meaning docs not scttlo tho matter. 

Tho fact that simplex is raro (of low frequency) docs not prosage low 
potency. Danish lokke 'lure, cntico, tempt* is connected with *i\ prefixes, and 
Russian manit\ meaning tho samo, occurs with some ton prefixutions. Some 
thing from tho territory of semantics may, of course, limit the possibilities of 
prcfixation. Danish synke and scenke, 'sink' and 'sink, let down, lover', will 
exclude op-, ud- and /rem- (denoting a direction up, out and forward), yet \\c 
notice here tho contradictory nedstige ('rise, mount, ascend downwards', cf. 
English 'descend* for Danish 7tcdstige). It seems worth considering whether 
verbs with somo "outsider" appearance (which cannot ho clearly defined) might 
bo less inclined to undorgo prefixation. An example may be Danish sjanghajc 
(en samand c a sailor') 'press, forco a sailor to join tho crew 1 . Words of foreign 
origin often prove to be less open to prcfixation, yet Danish has udkommandcre 
'call out (a forco of police)' etc., in Russian often recognizable by the ending 
-ovat\ 

Danish so-called a-vcrbs like lcenges f $tpie$> tcekkes 'long for, think, please 

somobody' and a small mimbor of others of that type hardly take any prefix. 

N A Russian profixed verb expressing Aktionsart is not augmented by *v 

no\v ^rsfix. And if tho prefixed vorb forms a loxenio (that is to say not any AA) 

a restriction is seen. It is usually supposed that only po~, na and perc* may 

function hero (see section on polyprcfixation). 
# 

7. The prefixes 

Prefixes are in our languago — Russian or Danish — from our first stops. 
The child uses, within its sphere, prefixed verbs liko adults. It is not a verb 
that enters tho languago at a certain stage of dovelopmont. However, a d'.fTe 
ronco is seen when we talk about using the prefix with virtuosity , in th^ mouth 
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of tho simplest peasant and in the refined art of writing — this is true of 
Russian, but hardly found in Danish. But it goes without saying that wo 
meet no arbitrary juggling with the prefix. The flexibility appears in tho AA.- 
-verbs. The prefix can say "to a small degree", "for a limited time", anin- 
.gressivc conception and several other things. 

The prefix is predominantly monosyllabic, and some twenty prefixes enter 
into the stock. We are talking here about productive prefixes, not about those 
\a hich are no longer used, not about "false" prefixes or such as form composita. 
In Russian they are v-, vy-, vz*, do-, za-, iz-, 11a-, nod-, o-, ob*, ot-, pere-, po-, 
pod-, pri-, pro-, raz*, and In some cases a so-called vocalization is ob- 
served as izo- for iz- and so on, depending on the beginning of tho simplex. 

As far as Danish prefixes are concerned, a request for exact information 
should be directed to the philologists of Danish, and the following enumeration 
is only approximate: of-, efter-, fra-, fonul-, frem~, gennem-, hen-, ind-, med-, 
mod-, ned-, 0111-, op-, over-, pa-, til-, xul-, tmder-, ved~, and a few others. The 
number is evidently higher than in Russian. Several prefixes occur as propo- 
sitions. In Russian vz-, vy-, pere-, and raz- do not serve in that function. In 
Danish ned,fran. hen, ind (but ind i, hide i, are different), op, ttd, sam, are 
not prepositions. Some of tho prefixes aro, in Danish, inseparable from tho 
verb, such as er , gen-, mid- and others. An adverbial function seemingly 
appeal^ in sammcn, Ullage and others. 

The Russian prefixes aro stable. For centuries thoy preserve their appear- 
ance as raz->, za-, vy- and so an. AVe have not in mind changes of meaning, 
addition of new prefixes or their departure from tho language, nor questions 
of their frequent . English prefixes are not stable, of. answer from and 'against' 
<and swerlan 'speak*, attsuer is disintegrated only on tho basis of etymology. 
From prepositional meaning no conclusion can be drawn with respect to 
prefixul meaning, cf. Danish undersage en sag 'investigate a matter' without 
connection to under (proposition) taken in its spatial meaning. Prefix vs. 
preposition will Le discussed later. 

-S. Pohjprefixalion 

Double prcfixation U often the name given to the phenomenon in which 
Russian verba *hu\\ 2, perhaps 3, prefixes, and sometimes this has been regard- 
ed as a feature peculiar to Russian. Investigations of such cases, however, 
demonstrate in .1 1 cither convincing way that the prefixes have not been added 
in one operation. A simultaneous augmentation must necessarily create a 
conflict. Illustrativ e is lazvlec amuse, diVort somebody, and porazvleF 'amuse 
etc. a little*. The applicability of prefixes for polyprofixation is subject to 
severe restriction*. Lot us call the prefix nearest to the verb "inner prefix", and 
the prefix that was added "outor prefix*' (in rare cases you will find a prefix 
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"between" thorn). Here it seems that only throe prefixes are able to stand as an 
outer-prefix. An AA-vcrb (Aktionsart) with a prefix is not augmented by a now 
orefix. A verb with a prefix, forming a lexeme, can add a prefix with severe 
restrictions, and the result normally is an AA-vorb. 

The Russian obez- (which is evaluated in various ways by Russian gram- 
marians) is kept outside our problematics. The best explanation of obez- is 
the following, o- is added to an adjective beginning with bez- (it is true that an 
adjective of that kind sometimes is not documented by texts and has to bo 
constructed theoretically) and a verbalization takes place. A double prefixa- 
tion cannot be proposed. 

. Danish formh is viewed as one prefix (the /or- has not been placed before a 
verb beginning with ml-). In overanslrenge 'overwork 1 , overbebyrde 'over- 
burden', overfortolJce 'interprets (something more than permissible)' and some 
others, the over- has been put before a prefixed verb, and this over- shows a 
"stiff", "rigid" semantics. The action has been performed in an above stan- 
dard way. Here we ako find genfrembringe, genopdage (action performed the 
second time, action repeated) 'reproduce* and 're-discover*. 

A structural similarity between Russian and Danish can be claimed to 
exist, with caution: the prefix added has a "rigid" semantics, and restric- 
tions are attached to its role as an outer-prefix. (In Danish obviously only 
certain prefixes can bo placed in that position, and as far as wo can judge 
over-, gen- and om- are the essential prefixes here.) 

9. Heterosyntagmatic position {of Danish verbs) 

For various* reasons (the role of the AA-verbs), prefixation has larger 
proportions in Russian than in Danish, but a kind of balancing ia achieved 
by the .specifically Danish phenomenon of hoterosyntagmatic position. We 
refct hero to funns of the tj po afdrage with dragt af beside it (as in ajdrage sin 
gcsldjdruge situ $ko af 'pay one's debts by installments/take off one's shoes 
{a biblical expression)*. A further refinement is that Danish can create now 
words by moving the stress, of. medga differing from g& nied 'join' together 
with git med 'accompany a girl regularly'. Russian naemotret', a verb that 
is soltlom used and may be translated 'discern, discover, catch sight of*, is not 
equal to smolret' ;m, which is simply 'look at'. Russian has, indeed, brat* pod 
mS6Uu 'take under one s protection', but it has nothing to do with podobraV. 

Not ovor> Danish \ erb can bo "separated" (as described). The verb has not 
necessarily those two shapes, and verbs in cr- 9 bc- s sam- t und- and others are 
beforehand outside the group, since these prefixes are not separable. (English 
continually 'separate^** the verb, or, to put it properly, seldom uses the verb 
"unsoparatecV\ so that he came in occurs, but there is no when he *in-ca7)ic.) 
In German composed and separated verbs are normally placed side by sido 
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according to the rules of this language, the principle being only outlined by 
these words, cf. vorschlagen, ich schlage vor etc. 

We can mark the normal prefixation PX (a signal which is merely meant 
to signal tlie process) and thereupon introduce an ad hoc terminus XP saying, 
the "prefix" is separated r rom the verb (again this h simply a symbol since no 
prefixation or dissolved prefixation is present). By means of the symbol 
PXXP we can then indicate that both configurations are present (PX and Xl> 
within a given verb). Various cases could be symbolized then as follows: 

PX//XP: both are present, but they have no semantic features in common, 
PXP: both are present, they are semantically identical (supposing that 
this occurs in reality) 
PX/XP: both are present, they ha/ve certain features in common. 

The differences can be semantic, grammatical or both. Type 1 is illustrated 
by han ombragte aviskonen 'he killed the woman who distributed newspapers, 
the paper woman* javiskonen bragte aviser om 'the paper woman distributed 
newspapers'. Type 2: ophorejhore op, both meaning 'cease, stop' (identity 
being proposed, of course, with certain reservations). Type 3: anl<zgge{lagge 
'build, construct', but Icegge an pa is 'start a flirt*. However, it is easily seen 
that determination of the type is not without problems. 

In the same way as we have characterized the A A- verb (verbs for Aktions- 
art) as the "innermost secret" of the Russian verb, this author finds that the 
hetcrosyntagmatic position of the verb could be called the innermost secret 
of Danish. We have in mind the verb in both languages. 

10. The prefixal column 

The paradigm of verbs beginning with a prefix will be called a profixa 
cohimn, or simply "the column 0 . It may have two shapes: 



Prefix with 1. simplex 
— — 3, — 

etc. 



simplex with 1. profix 
_ 2. — 

etc. 



The left column will be very large (the entity of verbs with the given prefix), 
whereas the right column amounts to a maximum of some twenty verbs. 

It is peculiar that in both languages we do not know beforehand anything 
about the column other than its members begin with a prefix. It is characteris- 
tic of the column that it is not homogeneous. 

Examples of columns (space compells us to set them up as a continous 
line): overholde 'observe (rules)', over/aide 'assault 1 , overgi 'exceed or surpass 
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etc., and the right column; anJiolde 'arrest* udhoJde 'endure, stand', overholde 
'observe (rules)', afholde 'arrange, pay, hold (a meeting)', afholde &ig 'abstain 
from* etc. In Russian such columns would contain, on the left, otislit' 'clean', 
okoVccvaC 'mark (a bird, a tree) with a ring', obkosit 'mow', obkurW 'season 
it pipe' etc. , and in the i yht column, opiV 'cause somebody expenses 1 y one'3 
<lrinking\ raspit 9 'drink, .split a bottle with somebody', pripil' 'drink every- 
thing, empty a bottle', and several others. 

It seems permissible to unite the two columns into one. The luck of homo* 
&eneit\ asserts itself in a uniform way in the two languages (a statement made, 
ngaiu, with certain reservations). To put it briefly: there will be the question 
of whether or not a simplex is present; this applies thereupon to derivational 
relations and prefixal potency, and, as far as Russian is concerned, to the 
position of the secondan imperfective. Further, .mood and the transitive/in- 
transitive relations must be considered; a question that suggests itself is 
'whether a transitivizatiou has taken place. Furthermore, the stress must be 
taken into account (Danish forlokke c cn/cigle, lure, seduce', but aflokkc 'elicit 
from, wheedle out of), and the relations to -sja (Danish sig). As for syntax, 
it will be a question of whether the verb is used absolutively; here changes 
of government must be considered and the requirement of an object, in this 
connection also the nature of the object. The lack of homogeneity asserts itself 
with regard to stylistics and frequency, too, as well as the whole question of 
•semantics (the semantic fan). A separate question must bo posed as well for 
the Danish column only: does the verb occur as a "divided" verb? In both 
languages, the formation of nouns differs from member to member. 

11. Specialization 

On the basis of tho specialization which,, in the author s opinion, is the 
decisive and most radical feature ofprefixation, you realize tho other successive 
effects: transitivization, changes of government, obligatory object. Each 
of these effects Avill be described below in separate sections,'* 

Specialization, briefly presented in the preceding text, manifests itself 
hy a "segment" being extracted from the diffuse simplex (the word "segment" 
not to be taken literally always), 
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and it is easily seen that absence of simplex causes difficulties. U-glub-it 
and Danish for-dyb-e sig must be understood as segments of non-verbal units 
(glubokij, glub- and Danish <///&). 

The segment is "less" than the simplex. Although may find solo-mean- 
ing in the prefixed verb, as in opiV 'cause somebody expenses by uno « drink- 
ing' (complete explanation), the prefixed verb wilf normally (or at least most 
frequently) fall into several "Hub-significations". Characteristic of the segment 
is precisely that it is „com pressed" (though we feci convinced «that tlie seg- 
ment covers loss semantic area than the simplex) 




Tin- sub significations (the semantic fan) should be distinguished from homo- 
uyniity. 

The current conception that the verbal aspect is changed by magic when 
a prefix is added must be rejected. The limitation described is tluTbasis of 
perfoetivity, but great difficulties are caused by a distinction between the se- 
mantic limitation of the segment and the limitation that is characteristic of 
perfoetivity. The Danish prefixed verb likewise depends on a diffuse simplex, 
and a straitening or contraction takes place in connection with such prefixa- 
tion (Danish tage: optage), but no perfective aspect is created. 
* A relationship of equality does not exist between the laying down of the 
segment and the rise of perfectivity. Russian vtJpisuC does not possess a seg- 
mental character in a higher degree than vypisyvut\ which is imperfectivc. 
While the secondary imperfectivc annuls the element of limitation, it does 
not annul the segmental element. 

The change of aspect should he considered a subordinate factor (thus, 
for instance, J. S. Maslov (19C1)). And, as explained earlier, the thought is 
rejected, largely, nowadays that a prefix may serve solely as an indicator 
of perfectivity. According to traditional conceptions such an "empty prefix" 
can convey a "perfectivization", but here it is more relevant to talk, as 
Isafrnko does, about a "technical perfeetivization", implying that something 
move happens via the prrfixation - a specu-.lizat ion in some sense or other 
(1960:108). 

Danish ndsxtte may illustrate such a specialization, since the verb is. with 
regard to semantic area, less than satf/cand specializes the latter. The segment 
wl$(e(t* proves to be strongly compressed. It is divided iutose\ eral sub-signifi- 
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cations, including uds&lte el uansket barn 'get rid of an uncleared child', 
udscette en vaglpost 'station a sentry udscette et made 'discontinue, postpone 
a meeting', udsmlte nogen for fare {with an indispensable foi ) t.\po.sc somebody 
to, danger', udscette for orkesler 'transcribe for orchestra*. A Russian example 
is zavesti. Vesti is roughly translated into Mead 1 , but zavesti ^ncializes the mea- 
ning and shows a ramified semantics v itli ifo main lines being (accoiding to the 
Kussian-English dictionary) I. 'bring/lead somebody to a place (and leave 
there)', (combined with v tupik 'lead somebody up a blind alley "). II. 'acquhe, 
buy";, acquire a habit, establish/mtroduee (a rule), (sunfju) acquire a home 
and family; settle down in life etc.. (delo) start a bubinc**? Also, combined 
with znakomstvo 'set /strike up an acquaintance 5 , with nagovui 'at ait a cou- 
versation^vith sscru '.raise a quarrel'. III. wind up, start with the object 
grammofon, budil'nik., motor. 

In depicting Danish antage, optage, nedtage 




we can analyse the meanings of antage hi sequences likc«/<f<*{/c (t Hlbtullantuyc 
ire nye elevo jantage cn nligion accept an ofler, engage three new pupils or 
apprentices, adopt a religion', and we might here speak about a second kind 
of specialization. In eases of a given signification being at the same time &pe 
eialist language and non specialist language, we might speak about a third 
kind of specialization. Here we will briefly note that antage, optage, indtage 
are combined each with its own objects, cf. indtage en fcestning, indtage den 
tidkames hja te, indtage en ei\gelsk bof 'capture a fortress 1 , 'conquer the heart 
. of the beloved girl 4 , 'partake of a meal*. The objects are (most often, but not 
necessarily) foreign to the remaining members of the cohfmm 

12. Tmnsitivizalion 

»» 

The ftpnializ.it ion makes the transitivization comprehensible. Transitivi- 
/.atioii i.> among tht* most characteristic features of prcfixation in Danish 
as in Radian, tf. Danish bohje 'wave*, but ombalge nogen 'surround by flattery 
and applause 4 , Russian sidel\ but zasidet' c make (the windows etc.) dirty 
(with excrements) 1 

An intransitive simplex denotes the process (or state) generally as some- 
thing going on (or being, existing), without information about the originator 
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ne l without connection to any object (thing). The prefix, via specialization,, 
confines the process, which is now brought in contact with a limited domain 
■of objects: for example, sligc 'rise, ascend', but overstige 'exceed, surpass" 
(expectations, power, income); Russian raboUtr intraiis. 'work', but obrahotaV 
*l work (up), treat, process, machine, 2. cultivate, 3. dress, polish, 4. colloq. 
influence: persuade'. Whereas an intransitive simplex may be depicted as a. 
hgnre with indistinct contours and a chaos of threads symbolizing the nume- 
rous possibilities for combinations, we imagine the prefixed verb (in so far 
as we are talking about a transitive prefixed verb) as an oval (demonstrated, 
earlier), wit li t hreads extending out from it that are to be fastened to an object 

Tran^itivizalioii deeply interferes in the language. As for the Russian, 
simplex, Karecvski (1027) supposes a numerical balance between transitive 
and intransitive verbs. The intransitive verb "resists 5 prelixation whereas the 
transitive simplex has a greater capacity of prefixation with the result that 
transitive verbs arc predominant in a corpus. Prom a Danish point f view 
we lh)<\ Jla))t))i< (intrans.) with few prcfixations and tagc (trans.) with many. 
Ti-uisitivization is inconsistent, however; /aide is intransitive, frafaldc 'give 
tip, abandon one's claims and ovcrfaUc 'assault, attack*, arc transitive, 
while fnrfahle 'decay; fall due 1 Mxdforefulde 'happen, occur' are intransitive. 

A transitive simplex largely remains transitive, A partially transitive 
verb, it seems, must bcconicHransitive. *Kaldc, in pligim kaldcr, literally 
'duty is calling', is intransitive, but indkaldc 'call in. call up', ncdkaldc 'call 
'down, invoke', opkahlc 'call or name after', udkaldc -'call out' are transitive. 
As for Russian we find SagaV 'walk (slowly) 1 , but isSagaC trans, 'go through, 
pass by. through (many places) 1 ; sidet' and zasidcV have just been mentioned. 
A prefixed verb may show partial transitivity, cf. pcrespat' 'oversleep' as 
well as 'spend the night'. 

. (Tt seem* that a considerable role must be assigned to transit ivr/atiou 
in English, cf outsit (sit longer than), oulslcep (sleep longer than) and several 
others of that type). Russian may use -sjafor intentional intransithhation 
■as in iliruju 4 l wash (the washing) 1 , stimjm' is approximately covered by 'it 
is my turn to wash'; further comments on this follow. 

13. Changes of government 

Prefixation causes a shift in the syntagmatic perspective. A scries pf 
changes of government arc observed, and the combinability {sokiaemosC) of 
the verb changes completely. Transitivizatioii has been treated separately, 
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Considerable changes occur with regard to prepositional members depend- 
ing on the prefixed verb. The prefixed verb produces prepositional members 
although they are not obligatory, and they are not necessarily distinct pre- 
positions, since various ones are used according to the sense. 

When we look at the corpus we .seem to find a verb with an arbitrary 
pi'efix combined with an arbitrary prepositional member with no apparent 
patterning, but a closer analysis uncovers lawfulness. Both languages evi- 
dently operate with 1) a rigid relationship in which a given prefix in the indi- 
vidual verb must activate a fixed preposition, and perhaps a tautologic corres- 
pondance is present, as in Dctrish iidbyite afhsenger normalt af indsats, 'profit 
normally depends on your efforts', and 2) a free relationship, which mpy be 
lawful or completely capricious. 

For certain syntactically defining members, the prefixed verb can "resist" 
members "containing temporal determinations. A phrase centering about 
ja napisal 'I wrote' (the object is indispensable) cannot be expanded with, e.g., 
dva&tsa. 

In Danish, the verb fere 'lead' is combined with several prepositional 
members {til noget, fra noget, over noget etc. 'to, from, over something'), and 
underfere en tunnel will imply a preposition under. Underrette <m } undtrviae i 
('inform, teadi*) show natural prepositional members (the speaker will use pre- 
cisely that preposition), but undenoge 'examine' is different, because it is not 
combined mechanically with any fixed prefix. We should briefly note, too, 
■$td 'stand' with prefixes: tihtod 'confessed', udatod 'endured', but afstod fra 
'renounced', indestod for 'answered (vouch), guaranteed for (correctness)' 
(we have used past tense in these examples). 

Russian pisut' is connected with fto, Icomu, cent, o kom-6em } bxit opisat', 
zttpisaV and perepisaV and others !o not have the same government. Danish 
rette, roughly translated 'direct, correct', indrette 'arrange, organize', opretk 
'establish, found, draw up', udrette 'effect, perform? achieve', afreite 'train 
(a dog)' illustrate the same relationship. . s 

14. Obligatory object 

Transitivization makes the obligatory object comprehennible. In Russian 
the rule apparently is formulated as follows: If it is transitive, a perfective 
prefixed verb must have an object. And if we look at the Danish forms han 
itds&ndte, han afsendte, han indsendte, han fremsendte ('he sent out, he sent 
off etc.'), we also encounter the necessity of an object. (At this time, it is of less 
interest to us under which circumstances simplex involves the same require- 
ment. It is common in Danish to say Badiom sender ikke i ejeblikhet 'does not 
send for the moment', although the verb sende normally requires an object. 
In the dame way, the position of the Russian secondary imperfective is not 
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examined here since the rule of obligatory object concerns the perfective 
verb). 

We are less occupied by the fact that the given prcfixale is combined with 
several objects, and that these will be within lixed semantic circles (the circle 
may be very wide - yon can iudlevere 'hand in, deliver, deposit' everything 
in the world, but not human beings and not abstract notions). 
For example 

obligationer, gcvinsler ('bonds, a prize, winnings') 
stoffer af planter ('substances fron plants") * 
udtnekke \ en tand (*tooth r ) 

spiscbordcts plade? ('top of diuing-table') 
tiden ('time') 

illustrates the semantic wealth of the verb udlmkke 'draw out, pull out, 
extract'. 

What concerns us is that the place of the object is occupied (it is not left 
empty), and the question arises as to how we might depict this mechanism. 
We have expressed transit ivizat ion by means of an oval with dangling threads 
C^^= aml M ^n now say that the threads not only have a eapacit/ but, 
also, a ' duty ', as it were, to be fastened to an object. The explanation can 
only be found in the specialization viewed together with the polysomia (the 
"semantic fan"). Without an object, the utterance is meaningless. The Danish 
forms han overfahit 'he attacked', and viopspiste Sve ate up' require an object, 
and t he same holds true for on provcril in Russian Mie controlled' (his comrades] 
an instrument, a composition at school etc.). It is questionable whether there 
is a contents plan in provcril (or other Russian or Danish prefixed verbs). And 
from another point of view, not concerning the obligatory object, ono could ask 
if a prefixed verb in sja has a "meaning". On provaUhja is among other things 
'he fell (into the water etc.)' and 'he was plucked at the examination'. 

Docs this hold good in the opposite way: < .? That is to say, docs 

the given object presuppose precisely the given prefixed verb? An example 
would be Han fomtndl aldrig label c hc never recovered from the loss*. This 
idea is advanced with great caution, since a natural objection would be that 
the phrase could just as well run Han gtemte aldrig ... 'he never forgot...'. 
The semantics require an object in the situation described, for it is only 
the object that secures the message. But what is demanded for producing" 
the message may be something else. For example, a prepositional member 
in the sequence understd dig i at viekh mig 'don't dare to wake me', and 
a sentence beginning with thai (an explicative scntcn.ee) may roplace the 
object as in han bestred, at 'he contested that' (hart bestred udtalelsen 'he contest- 
ed the statement; 'Danish has no han bestred in itself finis, since bestred requires 
an object.) It should be added that the object (of course) does not convey 
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full information about the meaning. A sequence linn indsatte makes several 
demands. This is past time of Danish indsatte which is translated 'put in, 
insert in, deposit, establish, install, substitute' etc. and in our case 'make 
somebody one's heir'. And an addition of byens katte 'the cats of the town' 
does not give sufficient information. If we add til universaharving 'heir ge- 
neral' the message is complete. The same situation is illustrated by Russian 
on ostdvil 'he left'. The Russian phrase on ostavil Semodan acquires its meaning 
only through the continuation, which can be v vag&ne 'on the train' or ditjam 
'to his children'. 

These elements (object and perhaps other members) do not necessarily 
occur after the prefixed verb, cf. Model udsatte formanden pd grund afsygdom, 
etc., literally, 'The meeting postponed the president owing to ilness', etc. 

Violations of the rule of obligatory object demand our attention. An exam- 
ple is perhaps tyskerne angreb 'the Germans attacked', where the context 
(the preceding context) seems to illuminate the goal. We can also note Han 
zidtaler smukt 'pronounces beutifully ', where there is no doubt that it is a matter 
of articulating sounds of a language. Imperatives like Russian izvinitel and 
Danish Undshyldl 'I'm sorry' may dispense with an object (and in most cases 
they do). The object must be implied in the preceding text. 

Some difficult problems are connected with the confinement to perfective 
verbs (in Russian). Here we observe the commandment Ne ubivajV without 
object, but ne ubej\ 'don't kill, don't murder!' seems to require an object. If 
the rale of the confinement to perfective prefixed verbs is true (the restrictedness 
described according to which only perfective prefixed verbs are affected by 
the rule), this might lead to a revolutionary change of the conception of pair. 

15. Preposition v8 prefix 

Problems associated with prepositions an? numerous, but most important 
for us is that Russian uses prepositions as Danish does. In both languages 
their number is relatively small, but defining what a preposition is presents 
certain difficulties. That Russian propositions may occur in a "vocalized" 
shape (izo for iz etc.) has already been mentioned. It is superfluous to point 
out that a Danish preposition does not automatically correspond to a Russian 
preposition. 

The Bussian preposition governs a case and Danish has relic forms like 
til S08, til vejrs, til bunds 'on the sea, up in the air, to the bottom' and others. 
A remarkable feature is that Danish can disengage a proposition from its 
government, cf. dm mandjeg talte med 'the man to whom I spoke', while 
Russian cannot (but English allows for ''the man I spoke to"). 

The meaning of the propositions is complicated; simple cases like i vognen, 
pi vognen, bag vognen, efter vogntn 'in the ear, on the car etc' do not give 
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us much information about the complex semantics. In this regard, sequences 
like pd gulvet, pd yuindag, erklcering pd tro og love, pd trods af 'on the floor, 
on Monday, a solemn declaration, in spite of with no automatic correspon- 
dance to Russian (or English) are illustrative. Treating the Russian preposi- 
tion za (or some other preposition), we find meanings scattered to the same 
degree. Our preposition does not necessarily have a direct counterpart in the 
other language; Russian has, for instance, instrumentalis. 

It is not immediately clear when we do face a prepositional member in 
Danish. If >ve oppose the two sentences 

han atiUede p& knappen 
han stillede pd modepladsen 

(meaning c he regulated the button', 'he arrived at the place of appointment'), 
we might, according to the author's view, consider classifying stillede pd as 
a verbal unit with hiappen as object, while pd modepladsen is a usual preposi- 
tional member. Only detailed investigations will show whether Russian 
involves cases that lead to similar ideas. 

If wc collect the many meanings of a given preposition in one semantic 
sum, the latter will not coincide with the sum we imagine as a product of an 
addition of the meanings of the prefix. ("Meanings of the prefix" exist only, 
for the purpose of discussion. We have solid grounds on which to maintain 
that the prefix is de individualized when connected *vith simplex.) The Russian 
preposition ofob predominately occurs in connection with verbs of uttering 
(speak about, write about etc.). The prefix o-\ob- is quite different. The verbs 
express for instance that the action has the shape of a circle or a half-circle, 
indicates a direction downward, or the verb contains the element of hurting, 
damaging someone, pejorativity, deteriorization, or the action is characterized 
as done above the norm or standard, surpassing others etc. 

In Danish the prespoitim am has varied uses, cf. skrive om, 'write, about', 
tale om 'speak about\ vtedde om 'have a bet on it', om hjarnet 'round the corner', 
om mandagen 'on Mondays', om halsen 'round the neck 1 , ubekymret omfaren 
'luckless of the danger", tvivl om 'douto about', hdb om 'hope of, om et dr 
'in a year'. But the prefix om differs. It may, for instance, characterize the 
action as repetitive (and correcting), as having the shape of a ring or a circlo 
(omslutte 'cncoinpasH, surround, environ, encircle, embrace'), or as expressing 
a notion of turning ovcr.something (omstyrte 'overthrow, subvert') ecu. 

The mearJr.g of the preposition does not account for the meaning of the 
prefixed verb, but this principle, though to a great extent universally valid, 
is usually overlooked. Operating with the precarious notion of spatial meaning 
as in under/ore en tvnnel vnder vejen 'plan to "lead" a tunnel under the road 1 , 
one could, of course, maintain that one and the same "under" occurs. We 
would have, then, ignored sequences like under krigen 'during the war' and 
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under store afsavn 'during a time of heavy wants or in spite of. . .'. In Russian, 
pod, when taken in a spatial sense, is Danish 'under', but that notion is not 
contained in poddelat 9 'falsify', podstreUV *wound (not seriously) by a shot* 
etc. For the present we can summarize these observations saying that prefix 
is foreign to preposition in both languages. 

Russian nasmotret 9 and smotret 9 no are t\vo different things. The hetero- 
syntagmatic position described earlier for Danish is foreign to Russian. The 
first form (nasmotret 9 ) may be translated 'discern, discover, catch sight of, 
and smotret 9 na is 'look upon'. If we now tentatively maintain that the na 
attached to smotret' specializes the simplex, we are approaching the obser 
vation made about the process of prefixation. However, the inappropriateness 
of such a comparison can be seen immediately. The semantics of motreV are, 
indeed, untouched, and the aspect is as well untouched. (Smotret 9 has a wider 
degree of combinabiiity than shown {smotref na) — v lemnotu 'look into the 
dark', iz ohna 'from the window', pod stol 'under the table*; and smotret* 
may in comtetnporary Russian be used as a transitive verb). 

For the most part, we can say that, as far as the present state of language 
is concerned, prefixes display om kind of semantics, prepositions another. 
It would, Jiowever, be unreasonable to assume that such a division were ori- 
ginal. At the base of prefix and preposition (other investigators, too, have adop 
ted this way of thiniing) must lie an adverbial notion, a common joint, and 
an ensuing differentiation must be presumed. Reminiscences of such a remote 
state of language can possibly be found in a form of the typo otstojdf 'stand 
at some distance from something', where the verb is iniperfective! One could 
say that the language (Russian as Danish) has exploited the materials maximally 
when prefix and preposition leave each other. It could be said, too, that we 
are bringing together things that go by themselves. When the speaker leaves 
the spatial sphere, a differentiation must take place, as in under hungersnoden. 
'dining the famine* etc. which is foreign to undersoge 'examine* etc. 

16. Semantics. Stock, constituent parts, organization 

The semantics of the simplex arc far-reaching and complex, Danish tage 
with several meanings (English 'take') illustrates this. If we imagine thousands 
of simplicia atttached to, say, from 5 to 20 prefixes, roughly fifty thousand 
verbs appear. (Among them, there is in Russian a great number of cases in 
whioh the prefixale "repeats'* the simplex modifying it. Apart from them are 
verbs with what IsaCenko (1960:222) calls a "qualificator-prefix" which creates 
new lexemes. Those problems cannot be treated here.). To that colossal expan- 
sion we can add in the verbs in -sja (Danish sig), and what Danish loses in 
consequence of the lesser proportions of the prefixation, it gains by the spe- 
cifically Danish phenomenon of heterosyntagmatic position. 
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The semantics of verbs carrying a prefix in both languages aie more access- 
ible for a semantic analysis, and the only reliable method, to be sure, is by 
going through the prefixes one by one. 

The verbs in 0-/06- have earlier been mentioned briefly. The complete 
analysis has involved an investigation of the entire stock of verbs with that 
prefix. Only an inquiry of this sort makes it possible to find out circles of signi- 
fication characteristic of these prefixales. That a prefixed verb belongs to a 
particular signification sphere means that it contains that semantic element 
(SE), but evaluation of SE inevitably depends on a subjective judgment. 

Listing the entire column of verbs in 0-/06- would be prohibitive, so we will 
confine ourselves to a fragment of that list. For the prefixed verb, we identify 
one SE, though we know beforehand that most frequently several SE are 
placed side by side. The demonstration js realized as follows. We set pp, 
for instance, 25 verbs in 0-/06- one under another, and to the right of them 
we indicate the signification spheres which we have established on the basis 
of an investigation of the entity of o-/o6-verbs. Typical SE are "surround/ 
environ/encircle", "a surface is treated", "direction downward", "all/many/ 
/multitude", "provide with", "adapt, make apt", "control/revise/check", 
"re-establish", "pejorative", "dcterioriation", "cheat", "erroneous action", 
'"ignore/skip/omit/leave out", "excess/exorbitancy", "surpass". If, at this 
point, lines are drawn from each verb to a signification sphere, chaos results, 
and from a single signification sphere threads go out to several or many verbs. 
Space has only allowed us to indicate some few oharaotoristic signification 
oiroles within the verbs in 0-/06-. We have omitted SE "action of ring-shape", 
"pass by (avoiding something)", "spreading to the whole objeot", "lean/sup- 
port", "mutative", "factitive", "hurt/damage", and some vague or inde- 
finite SE as, for example, "to acquiesce with/cause to stop or rest", cf. oa/a- 
novlt' 'to stop'. We must be satisfied with this rough division for the present. 
A fine division would lead to numerous sub-divisions, and, ultimately, could 
perhaps show the single prefixale as an autonomous unit. 

O-/06 has not monopolized the SE's observed, cf. to this point Danish 
over- and for+sig in overdrive 'exaggerate' and for-sp we sig* 'to overeat', both 
expiessing too high a degree. 

In Danish W6 can analyze the verbs in om- in a comparable way, but in • 
this case the signification spheres are identified according to intuitive judgments 
(since no description is available of that group of verbs). They prove to be, 
for example, "notion of circle" (omsvasve 'drift, sai), around something'), 
"half circle", into which may enter the element ''avoiding", (omgd 'evade, 
by-pass (regulations)'), "move something", "overturn, upset" (omstyrte 
'overthrow, subvert*), "spoil" {omkomme 'perish'), "repetitive (and correc- 
ting) action" {omsy *remake (a dress)'). 

In these two columns (incomplete in our presentation) we have apparently 
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determined the semantics, but it is immediately seen that this is an illusion. 
The sub-significations of the verb have not been taken into consideration; 
in other words, from the single verb in both languages linos should be drawn 
to more than ontt»signification sphere. The result is a complex net of connec- 
ting threads. 

Danish verbs in over- might have been chosen, but they would have given 
the same result. We can attempt to evaluate the SEs. Overse, which contains 
several meanings, including 'survey, have a full view of; fail to notice, pass 
over, overlook, miss, fail to see or detect, connive at; look down upon, treat 
superciliously', seems to involve the SEs "a surface is treated", "pass by", 
"go round something", "ignore (consciously or not)", and xwhaps SE "dam- 
ago", "deterioration", "erroneous action". Overfere seems to contain the 
SE "carry across something", but such a spatial conception is less distinct 
when talking about overfore penge, sine tanker, etc., 'transfer money, one's 
thoughts, ideas'. Overkomme 'manage to do', oversid 'get over, get through', 
overvinde 'defeat, overcome' possibly show SE "oust, defeat competitor" 
or "destroy". 

The choice of the prefix, and this is valid in our timo, too, is one of the most 
puzzling riddles. The only answer apparently available to us is thot the 
mechanism behind tho selection of precisely over- (sec above) is Sprach- 
gefuhl, linguistic instinct. Referring to prepositional meaning proves most 
often to be a failure. Danish overskride 'cross, exceed, overrun, trausgress 
or overstep; act ultra vires' is not understood as a combination of skridt 
'stalk, stride' and over-, and similarly Russian poddelat* 'falsify, forge' is not 
based on delaV And pod-. 

Tho question of what the appearance of semantics depends on is twofold t 
(in tho author's opinion): first the nature of tho pre fixation itself (something 
of adverbial character is presupposed), and secondly the question of how the 
recipient knows what sub-signification the speaker has in mind. 

With respect to the latter problem we can take obkosit* as a starting point. 
Tho verb is explained (according to MAS): '1.. mow round about something, 
2. mow (without that addition), 3. surpass somebody in mowing ,4. to make 
(a soy the) serviceable mowing with it'. The disconnected unit obkosiV (or the 
disconnected obkosil, past tense) in itself contains no information about tho 
meaning. The meaning (in terms of Vxo verb) presupposes certain information 
about the object (the nature of the object). This information involves a distinc- 
tion, person or thing as well as more detailed subdivisions. In Danish han 
underholdt (finis, the word finis io used for no continuation, stop) has no meaning, 
or it has perhaps just an acceptable meaning, A meaning may, with difficulty, 
be acknowledged as 'he was an entertainer, he did the job of an entertainer' 
("silent prefixed verb"). A context is required, and in several cases the whole 
"aituation" must be illuminated. 
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Wc have emplnsiMd the object giving the prefixed verb a voice, mlilm- 
that m place of the object a sentence, beginning with that (an explicative 
.sentence) may be used, but the role of the subject should not be forgotten 
It i:j noteworthy that Danish han overm finis has no meaning, whereas km 
ovcrsas ,s meaningful. {Overs,}* is passive and presupposes a'«/r uveml torn* 
they ignored him", which provide.-? the meaning.) 

In Danish ami in Russian the prefix is "wedged into" simplex creating 

an inviolable fixed unit. (One of the Russian investigators uses an appropriate 
term, "a conglomerate".) Here wo pass by the prefix that is "hooked on" tliQ 
simplex by Russian verbs of Aktionsart. The relation described leads our 
thought to the "indholdsfigurcr" (literally "figures of contents") of Louis 
Hjclmslev 1963: 101: the Danish word ho c cow' in the expression plan is divided 
into a consonant and a vowel, while the contents plan is dissolved in W mid 
'fcmininuin*, but not in such a way that one constituent part belongs to the 
consonant, the Other to the vowel. Ko is an -entity in the same way as our 
prefixed verb. 

The signification sphere observed on the single verb wc call NK. it is ten- 
tatively depleted us a rectangle with the short side on the writing line: Q 
But in the majority of cases the prelixnle contains sc\cral KB*, which may bo 
depicted Q] , ur typographically SE&SE. Often a SB, however, might bo 
ntciprctctl in another way (showing a •\JaiULvfaec"), which can be depicted 
iwith a stroke through the rectangle and by tapering the short aides , in. 

print SE;SE, (Russian ocimV 'sharpen (a pencil)' may be claimed here to 
involve SIC "adapt" and SB "ring-shaped action"; in Danish nmstyrte one 
may recognize SK ''overturn-action" as well as SI? "destroy", 'overthrow, 
subvert* ) Hut the real stumbling block for the student of semantics is rather 
the situation where a SB does not allow for isolation, where two SB's are- 
inextricably connected. We will then talk about a ••faceted SK" depicted as. 

$\ » print SESB. Thus otmttil* 'provide (trees, washing) with a mark* 

includes both RE "provide with" and SB "many /all", two concepts that cannot 
he disengaged from each other, and in Danish omga loven 'e\adc, by-pm* 
(regulations)' and omja fjendens stillivger 'outflank, b> pass (an enemj strong- 
hold) 1 , showing SE "cheat" and SR ''passage around something \ The latter- 
situation might possibly be associated with deceitful manoeuvres. 

3J 
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The object of obkosW (described abovo)~tclls the recipient which part of 
the verb is meant. The object mny ben field, a seyt he, a person. (In obka$ivaf$ja 
the subject gives the information.) 

The chain (the linguistic utterance) may be depicted as a long band, in 
which we insert a fcJU: 



the SK might also hu\c been a tapered SE.) According to current conceptions 
he SK is 1) recogni/.cd immediately, and 2) only o>k SK is actual. Point 2) can- 
not be doubted, but we have just obscrvevl that point 1) is wrong. The discon 
nccted obkosil has no meaning, with SK present "as a matter of fact". — "Do- 
luycd SK'* must be considered normal, a "simultaneous SK" is sensational. 

SK and its resolution probably most often appear in this order, but there is 
no impediment for an object (or other member) to be presented before the verb, 
thus solving the semantic "riddle/* in advance. 

We have had Russian obkosiC in mind, but Danish displays the same situa- 
tion. Han udlevemk finis 'dclncred, surrendered, restored' gives no meaning; 
other examples are hun antotj lie accepted or engaged', hun ncdhigde, 'closed 
down, abolished, dismantled', km opgav 'he stated or he resigned'. Looking at 
Danish han indtchfontrak the understanding is obviously .simultaneous 
(although the object may have different shapes, a message, an advertisement, 
the object is no person, it is no abstract notion). 

The sequence of the words — in Danish as in Russian is not deeply 
rooted in the linguistic structure. Nothing prevents Nwjkn udltvtrede han furst 
pa opfordring. literally 'The key he handed back only when requested'. 

(German olays a different picture. We confine ourselves to citing a 
sequence like er fiihrte.,Miif. We arc acquainted with the object before the 
constituent rni/of the verb.) 

Above, the "delayed SK"* was considered normal. Extra delay may occur, 
after abkodl in our exnmplc an adverbial member might no doubt appear; 
cases in point in Danish arc man indlagde efler nogen tids venten jpntientcn and 
man indlagde tftcr nogen (ids vtnlen tkkkktitt 'having waited some time thoy 
sent the pa ient to a hospital 1 vs 'installed electricity*. With some delay, we 
arc informed >vhat was meant by "indlagde". 

Danish with its hctcrosyntagmatic principle has possibilites cf ambiguity 
(intentional or not), cf. de spilkde i (Irenes lab en fortntie ind. de spilkde i drenes 
lob en fonnue op 'playing they brought in a fortune' vs 'gambled away a 
fortune'. t 

The tolerated delay must be restricted in both languages, and if necessary, 
the verb must be "brushed up". An imaginable oxamplc is hun pdlagdt fol- 
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lowed by a long inserted .secpionee and .ultimately the object cl belob or Jew* 
som burnete fader (The verb udlwyyc alludes to 'lav out money' and 'alleged 
father'). 

The peculiar feature.-; of the verb in sja as far ah semantic are concerned, 
and the problems connected u ith Danish -.s and siy must bo put off for the next 
section. The semantic structure exhibits considerable accordance of Danish 
and Russian. 



17 Jtejlexhili/. nr'«rorify eh: nnd word formation. Resuming problems of -sja, 
sig a)id -s 

A. Considerable difficulties are encouiitcied when nc look at the use of 
the •particles' -ya. sig and {-.sja is called a postfix by Roman Jakobson). 
Russian investigators as well as others have searched for one distinction to 
account for -sj«. Lsacenkos (1908:453-403) distinction between reflexive 
form* and reflexive verbs is useful hero: passive (in -ya) and impersonal verbs 
with -sja are transfent-d to grammar, whereasovei ything else is considered as 
belonging to lexicography. Russian -sja is firmly attached to the verb, whereas 
Danish sig is free in that respect. Placing the siy in front of a clause is rare 
and obsolete, thus Sig mfinai laugsomt hmer 'the moon is rising slowly", bullish 
-.1 ends the word, and drengene bar slits-el is a rare and curious phenomenon 
<"the boys have been fighting', alas is 'to figlit'). 

in Danish, passive is used in a fully natural way in Drcngen roses 'the boy 
is praised", whereas Russian does not typical]} allow living beings to occur with 
passive iu -sja (although infringements of that rule do occur): nkno muelsja 
is "the window is washed", and uiat'eik moctsju is 'the hoy washes himself. 

The following scheme can be established: 



-s 


j passive | I reciprocal 












reflexive 




word formation 




-sja 


j passive j | reciprocal j 


reflexive 




word formation 





{We will Mien ignore the Danish "s-vcrb", since it is beyond the scope of the 
problem under discussion, e.g. jt>g I wages etc. '1 amJonging for 1 etc. However, a 
duplicity can be pointed out in the ease of mindes: afdodc wimles 'the deceased 
person is commemorated', and vi vil wimles afdodc 'we shall remember...'.). 
The scheme can he compressed into 



-sja 



•s 
siir 



although we do not mean to imply that a Danish verb in -s or nig corresponds 
to a given verb in ^ja } nor t hat -s and sig are of equal weight. 
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-Sja is close to Danish with regard to reflexivity and word formation as 
well as in the question of passive and reciprocity. Hesitation is felt in Danish 
with nette digjntttes c tidy oneself up 1 ; jeg 8jcal lige nettes is a natural utterance 
*just tidy myself up\ 

There are two types of possible collisions (see pbove scheme) in Danish, one 
in Russian, but the latter is fourfold. Danish resolves these difficulties by 
pusliing reciprocal and reflexive (true reflexive) meaning into the background. 
In Russian, the language is compelled to introduce strong distinctions, as 
well as eliminating reciprocal and reflexive meanings (sja). The difficulties 
in Russian are more properly understood when we realize that sja performs 
four functions and that the postpositive sja, colourless in itself, may be said 
to colour the preceding element in four ways. (The subject has, of course, 
given considerable information for the semantics, this has been explained ear- 
lier and will be resumed later. With prefixed verbs, we saw that it was parti- 
cularly the object that cleared up the semantics.) 

With cardpat 9 ^oratoh* as a starting point we can make the following 
statement: 

1. carapat* | 2. carapat'sja 
3. ocarapat* | 4. ocarapat'sja. 

The relationship of 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 is not familiar to us a priori, and with an arbitrary 
verb we cannot, of course, be sure that the four places we covered. As a parallel 
in Danish wo note 

1. fere | 2. fore sig 
3. opfare | 4. opfenre sig, 

roughly translated: fare 'carry, take, transport, convey, guide, conduct, lead', 
but fore sig 'carry oneself*. 0$fwe is 'build, erect', and opfere sig 'behave'. Only 
an analysis clears up the relationship of 1 : 2 : 3 : 4. 

An artificial word 8 JO is introduced for sja and sig viewed simultaneously 
as one entity. And by the artificial word ANTE (or Ante) we mean here the 
verb with the SJG cut away. -Sja ocouro frequently in Russian, and verbs in sig 
aro abundantly represented -in Danish as well. 

Three situations ocour: 1) the verb can both occur with and without sig, 
2) the verb cannot occur with sig (only Ante appoaring), and 3) the verb must 
occur with sig (no Ante appearing). (Applicable working terms, not to be used 
in printed works, might be Danish "tilbud", "forbud" and "p&bud", literally 
"offer", "prohibition" and "order", which in English probably correspond to 
compatibility, exclusion and presupposition.) The same three situations are 
familiar in Russian. 

Relations of presupposition are not identical with derivation. The Russian 
simplex may rest on a verb without sja, or a simplex may occur only with 
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-sja (like bojaVsja). With prefixed verbs (verbs carrying a prefix), we encounter 
a division between prefixation (ponravit'sja), postfixation (sja is added, as in 
obnjat'sja 'embrace (each other)'), and circumfixation (ojyisat'sja 'make an 
error when writing' from o +sja). But the derivation is only recognized through 
a semantic analysis. 

Considering Danish danne, danne sig, uddanne sig ('form, make, mould, 
constitnte\ but danne sig 'be in process of formation*, and uddanne sig 'study, 
learn, qualify as'), the latter (uddanne sig) cannot be classed with danne sig, 
but if fits more naturally with %iddanne 'educate' (and the role of sig becomes a 
problem). 

An example of ambiguous derivation is fountf in a comedy by Chr. Richardt. 
The phrase man lean sd nemtjorhve sig may be interpreted in two ways, forlove 
sig being either 'be engaged (to), become engaged (to)' or 'promise too much*. 

3 If the rides of passive (described earlier for Russian) are valid as assumed 
here, the" consequences are considerable.' -Sja with a perfective verb, then* 
signalizes active, with -sja serving word formation, not formation of form. An 
example isopisat'sja 'make an error when writing, typing' in contradistinction to 
opisyvat'sjay which is solely 'be described', and this is a case which id not unique. 

Nothing corresponding to the rules of passive exists in Danish. Our -s is a 
rather reliable signal of passive, and only rarely does employment of reciprocal 
•s disturb the speaker (for example kysses, meaning 'be kissed' or 'kiss each 
other', although the second meaning is becoming obsolete). 

Passive (with -sja) is in numerous cases (perhaps more precisely: in many 
cases) used in an active sense as well. ObnimaVsja is certainly passive ('a tree, 
a sculpture, is embraced'), but it has also the reciprocal meaning of 'embrace 
each other'. A parallel can perhaps, in part, be found in Danish De to lande 
deles om broudgiftei , Landet deles efter krigens afshtning 'the two countries share 
the expenses of the bridge', and 'the country is divided after the end of the war'. 

C. Reciprocality is considered a reality in both languages, subject and 
object are said to direct the same action towards each other, and the formal 
means are -s and -sja. A Danish example is kysses, de kysses 'kiss each other'. 
But the same form in certain cases (and more frequently) expresses passive 
as well, as in bornene kysses tilfarvel 'the children are kissed good-bye'. And 
Aage Hansen (1967 : 56) says that it is "most simple to consider this application 
(reciprocality) as falling under the active-passive-systein". 

The same holds true for Russian. Obnimajutsja is reciprocal 'they embrace 
each other', while at the same time being passive 'they are embraced', but 
Russian has in the rules of passive an effective means of distinction. If obnimajid- 
sja is passive, the subject is a non-person (it may be trees, columns etc.). 
A threatening collision is thus avoided. As explained above, the danger is by 
far greater in Russian than in Danish. 
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The parallel development is remarkable. Reciprocal verbs are poorly 
represented in both languages; in Russian they give way to a drug-druga-con- 
struction ('each other'), and in Danish they follow a similar path (a "hinanden"- 
construction: each other, one another). 

D. When the verbs in sig and -sja are bracketed together, in the group of 
reflexive verbs, the riddle of the concept of reflexivity i3 veiled. We here prefer 
to call the verbs sig-verbs and sja-verbs, taking the word reflexive in a narrow 
sense (truly reflexive, properly reflexive). We use the artificial word SJG 
tentatively for -sja and sig viewed as one entity, and the artificial word ANTE 
for a verb from which SJG has been cut away. 

The current conception is that reflexive verbs are recognized by the action 
"going back" upon the subject itself. In the author's opinion, the characteristic 
feature is that the action of the subject remains "within the circle of the sub- 
ject".. Usual examples are Danish vaske sig^ and Russian myt'sja with the same 
meaning. 

Not every SJG creates reflexive meaning, as has been underlined in the 
preceding text. In Russian, the passive verbs are sorted out immediately. 
If we consider Danish udgive {en bog) 'publish (a book)', udgive sig (for greve) 
'try to pass oneself off as (a count), impersonate', the point of view "reflexive" 
with vtdgive sig is dropped, when "we stick to the meaning "publish" (udgive). 
The existence of separate ndgive and udgive sig must be recognized. 

What we are searching for is the true reflexive meaning. A condition on 
this meaning holds that we have "the-same-person-relationship" (which 
goes by itself); Ante must be active and transitive; probably the subject must 
be a person, bordpladen har sldet sig 'the table top has warped,' does not show re- 
flexive meaning. 

We oppose two cases to each other: jeg vasker mig, jeg vasker dig. 'I wash 
myself, I wash you* with the same "wash^action", but jeg morer mig, jeg 
morer dig 'I amuse myself, I amuse you' with two "amuse-actions". This 
shows the involvement of a new-person-relation, which sheds light upon the 
problem of reflexivity. Jeg vasker mig may be considered reflexive; jeg morer 
miy, on the contrary, may not. 

Parallel to that, Russian has ogctrlW fogorcat* 'aimoy somebody 1 , ogorSit'sja) 
jogorSaVsja 'be annoyed, feel annoyance, disappointment'. MyVsja 'wash 
oneself and r&dovat'sja 'be glad, feel joy, pleasure* cover the same idea as our 
opposition jeg vasker migjjeg morer mig. 

Reflexive meaning may be excluded in advance. The SJG-verb may occur 
1 ) side by side with Ante, 2) be unknown as only the Ante occurs, 3) be obliga- 
tory (there is no Ante). Only tho first case gives a theoretical possibility of 
reflexivity (real reflexivity is rare). 

Analyzing the SJG, tho investigator must unceasingly reject reflexive 
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meaning. En storm rejste sig 'a storm sprang up', Iian rettede sig c he improved 
(morally), he went straight (after having been a criminal) \jeg orienterer inig, 
etc. , do not show reflexive meaning, and neither does Lyset bevceger sig med en 
hastighed of etc. 'light moves at a speed of,..'. 

Obligatoriness-of-person is, tentatively, our name for the situation where 
the verb is connected only with the same person (and the same numerus), 
thus forregne sig 'miscalculate* (jeg forregner mig, du forregner dig, but no jeg 
forregner *dig). 

If sig is obligatory, no movement of person can take place. There is no *jeg 
undsldr dig, only jeg undsldr mig C I decline, refuse, excuse myself. Some cases 
shun oblip .oriness of person: jeg fortcenkcr dig ikke i 'I cannot blame you for' 
occurs, t there is no jeg fort cenker *mi'g etc. The opposite is the two-person- 
-principle: jeg vasker mig, jeg vasker dig. Another ty 1 3 is jeg forhvrer mig {om 
prisen) T inquire (what the price is)', but jeg forhorer dig (om din fterden) 'I 
examine, interrogate, you (with regard to your activities, movements)'. The 
latter case shows a normal object (to forhore). In Russian we find on osUSaX 
menja 'examined my inner organs, made an auscultation', but on oqhtialsja 
'omitted to obey, disobeyed'. 

hxjegforagter dig f duforagtermig ('despise, disdain') the pronoun functions, 
in the same way, but jeg foragter *mig is not acceptable in Danish. Only jeg 
foragter mig selv shows true reflexive meaning. This meaning is due to selv 
(and in Russian sebja plays the same role). For the sake of explicitness: jeg 
foragter dig selv does not have reflexive meaning, which is self-evident, since 
the word selv is not connected with the object, but with the subject. 

It is assumed in this treatise that verbs for "tidying up oneself" do express 
reflexivity (like vaske sig), and if a selv were added, we would end up with 
something without meaning or at any rate not what we are searching for. 
Jeg vasker mig selv is not reflexive (contrary to English). The author is in- 
clined to conSne the circle of true reflexive verbs in Russian to the verbs for 
"tidying up oneself"; verbs for suicide will be discussed beiow. (And the 
situation jeg skal vaskes will be treated under item E.). 

A distinction is attempted between two qualities of the SJG: also and 
contin, our abbreviations for absolutive position and continuatio, the latter 
saying rather primitively that a continuation is required as in Danish afholdc 
sig 'abstain from, refrain from* (a preposition fra must follow). Abso means 
that the verb is sufficient in itself, not requiring any explanation, but it does 
not necessarily forbid a continuation. This is a common Danish/Russian feature, 
which can hardly be viewed as a matter of course. We can mention some scatter- 
ed examples, even if it is not elear what we elucidate. Perhaps some lawfulness 
could be found. Udscette sig 'lay oneself open to, expose oneself to', modscette 
sig 'resist, oppose*, opholde sig 'stay, live, reside', go to the type "contin". 
More sig 'amuse onself, enjoy oneself, be amused* may be "abso", but is it 
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not necessarily. Han undslog sig 'he declined, refused, he excused himself may 
be "abso". Russian ostat'sja 'remain* is "abso" and "non-abso'\ On pritvorjaet- 
sja 'pretends to be, simulates.,/ seems to be "contin" (it is connected with a 
member in instrumental or with a sentence with biulto by 'as if*, but "abso" 
cannot be excluded). OtvdSit'sja 'make so bold as to' demands na cto or an 
infinitive (it is "contin"). The continuation required may be a prepositional 
member (not an arbitrary one) or an instrumentalis, etc. ; with prilvorjaetsjcty 
for instance, boVnym. 
A schematic outline: 



The author concludes that true reflexivity with SJG is doubtful, yet it 
seems incontestable with the type vaske sig and hcenge sig 'wash oneself 1 and 
'hang oneself* (verbs of tidying up oneself and verbs for suicide). The pre- 
supposition is perhaps that a person directs an action towards his own body. 
True refbxivity is obviously expressed by sig selv and Russian sebja. 

Great Danish/Russian similarity can thus be seen. (What makes this matter 
indistinct is that Russian -sja also serves to express passive, as will be explained 
later. This element does not interfere in Danish.) 

-Sja and sebja expressing reflexive may in some cases overlap each other, 
but sebja is victorious. In Danish sig selv, in the author's opinion, is the vic- 
torious construction. The disharmony ANTErSJG, disharmony SJG: sig selv 
and sebja, and the harmony sig selv \nd sebja: ANTE, are, to be sure, essential 
for the eontrastive analysis. 

E. Russian may use -sja to make a verb intransitive. What is surprising 
is not that an intransitive verb appears, since verbs in sja are intransitive, 
but that the language intentionally creates an intransitive verb which is active 
like the verb it already had, while remaining semantically unchanged. Kar- 
cevski (1927) here uses the designation la neutralisation. (Perhaps we could 
profit by a shortened term "neutralf for this special purpose.). An example 
is S'jus' *I am sewing (something)', or stirdjiis 1 'I am wasliing (something) 1 , or 
perhaps 'it is my wash-day to-day*. The speaker reports what he or she i& 
doing, but do£s not mention the object. This is perhaps superfluous, or the 
speaker conceals it. Possibly we have in Danish a parallel in hun venter sig 
'she is expecting*. Perhaps "holde sig" in children's language (for liolde vandei 
'omit, postpone, urination') belongs to that group as well. Possibly Danish 
jeg skal lige redes (pronounced re a), jeg skal ligefriseres and similar instance* 
('I must comb my hair') should be explained in a similar way. 



more 

cuvstvovaV 
etc. 



more sig 
cuvstvovaVsja 



more sig selv 
cuvHvovaV sebja 



shows a homogeneous interplay between the columns. 
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It appears to the linguist that this phenomenon is exceptional, but it 
might prove to be commonplace. Do we have a concealed object in Danish 
jeg over mig 'I am practising, preparing the lesson (music etc.)'? Or is it simply 
stated that I am occupied by practicing, exercising, preparations? Danish 
may also "forcibly" make the verb intransitive, cf. jeg over finis, man md Icerc 
'one must learn' (without object). A large number of Russian verbs are per- 
haps explained in this way, cf. ja utti slovd 'I ajn learning words', but ja uius 
(with no question of object). No reflexive meaning can be pointed out here, 
and the meaning may quite Jmply be. I am displaying diligence, taking pains. 

F. The utilization of -sja in sobaka Icus&elsja 'the dog is snappish' is strange. 
The Danish* translation 'hunden bider' in every particular agrees w'th the 
Russian expression. In Danish we do not mean that the dog is biting now, as it 
were, but that the instinct of a dog, or perhaps this dog, is to bite, and under 
the circumstances it may be a fierce, snappish do fo . In Russian a -sja indicates 
tfus phenomenon, while the Danish solution is intrantitivity forced upon the 
verb. Thd usage (in Russian) has been designated in various* wajs, among them 
vtrbs of tendt a<y\ the author -uses tentatively the name "sferprrcgsverbcr", 
verbs denoting a distinctive mark, a karakteristikon . 

It is surprising that Danish has a parallel, described by Aage Hansen 
(19(57:62) as "tilbojelighedens lideart", literally "passive of inclination' , 
illustrated by handen bids 'the dog bites', noslden bietKte 'the stirring nettle 
stings' (it is a dialectic phenomenon). 

These vevbs> should probably be classed with word formation. There are 
natural restrictions as to tense — the deep-rooted quality blocks the use of a 
preterit, and prefixation seems to be excluded. 

G. SJG - Russian -sja and Danish sig considered jointly — is now under 
discussion (and we have attributed little importance to reflexive use, etc.). 
SJG is made u&c of in impersonal expressions, del somnier sig (be becoming, 
be proper), but there is no *han sommer sig; Russian xocetsja 'feel like someth- 
ing, want" etc. IsaCenko (1968) certainly here speaks about formation of 
forms. In Daniel this relationship is not easily seen through. The use of sig 
appears hen. to belong predominantly to the simplex and to occur chiefly 
with present tense. 

In the preceding text, the semantic "fan" was suppused to be less with SJG 
than with Ant<\ The prefix conveys a semantic limitation, the same is obviously 
true of the RJO. But the SJG verb is not necessarily impoverished with regard 
to meanings, cf. indsiJh sig 'enter for an_examination' as well as 'prepare one's 
mind for neu changed conditions, an unsafe future etc' and Russian oibiVsja 
'fight and get lid of one's attackers' as well as 'get away from (one's military 
detachment), be lost in this way'. The lexeme-forming activity of SJG grows 
to become the predominant feature. -Sja produces (with a simplex) one verb, 
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and a prefix produces up to some twenty verbs. In combination they make a 
considerable expansion possible. 

Though we view SJG as the remedy serving word formation, we do not say 
that the particles have been added. SJG may occur accompanied by a prefix, 
cf. opmVsja 'make an error when writing', from pisaf with o+sja added, and 
Danish forgribe sig 'lay violent hands on'. 

ANTE and SJG are semantically different. The distance may be great, 
comparatively great, small, perhaps hardly perceptible, but a new word 
appears. Talk about a difference from something (a semantic cleft) is not always 
justified — there is not necessarily an ANTE, cf. forgribe sig without any 
*forgribe. Theoretically one can establish a system of equidistant lines and 
depict the "distance" on them, but it is seen immediately that this is only a 
subjective statement. An objective measurement is out of the question, 

Some examples are: plesti 'plait, braid', but plestis 1 'shuffle, shamble', 
nesti 'carry', but nestis* 'move quickly, also lay eggs', obloziV 'surround with; 
tax', obloiiVsja 'mislay, put in a wrong place'. All prefixes obviously give 
thesame evidence: vstupit' 'enter, join (a club, a political party)', vslupil'sja 'go 
in for, advocate somebody', v&brat 9 'choose, elect', vybrat'sja 'find one's way 
out', zaderzat' 'keep back, detain, withhold', zaderzat'sja 'be delayed', razuciC 
'practise, rehearse', razucit'sja 'forget (what you have learned)'. 

This tremendously important semantic jump has often been considered a 
characteristic of Russian. Danish, however, behaves in the same way. Some 
few examples include: vise 'show, demonstrate', but vise sig 'appear, show 
off', skabe 'create', but skabe sig 'be affected, attitudinize', komme 'come', but 
komme sig 'improve, recover from', svare 'answer', but svare sig 'pay, balance, 
be worth the trouble, be profitable', holde 'hold, keep etc.' : but Iiolde sig 'wear, 
hold; postpone urination'. Some examples of prefixed verbs include: afholde 
'hold, arrange, pay', but afholde sig 'abstain from'; forlade 'leave', but forlade 
sig 'rely on, trust'; forhbe 'pass away, pass off', but forlobc sig 'forget oneself, 
let oneself be carried away\ 

There are perhaps obvious reasons for this semantic jump. If we contrast 
afholde (ball, meeting, expenses) and afholde sig (from commentaries, from 
intervention), the rich semantics of afholde seem to be totally wiped out in 
afholde sig, and the semantic jump, then, contains no riddle. — What is 
puzzling lies more in the variation. 

In practice, one should make clear that the two languages operate with 
differences of vocabulary in a banal sense. No coherence can be found in 
zasidet* and zasidet'sja, 'soil with excrements' and 'sit (too) long in the same 
place', with both verbs derived from sidet\ 

H. Considering -$ja, sig and *$ we find great structural ha rnony between 
the two languages. Reciprocality and reflexivity seem to be declaring in both 
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languages, and the peculiar phenomena described in sections E and F are 
supposed to show common features. A corresponding similarity in principle is 
seen with word formation. For certain reasons Russian passive with -sju 
demonstrates separate features. 

Only now we can gather the threads. An investigation of obmawut'sja, 
which does not mean "cheat oneself", but 'be disappointed, be mistaken (with 
regard to friends e.g.)', and ohmnyvaVsja, which has the same meaning (in 
addition to being passive, but requiring an inanimatum for its subject), is 
^instructive. In order to express a concept like "cheat one self (in connection 
with trade e.g.)" the language would probably resort to sebja. Russian secures 
itself against collisions of meaning by effective precautions, as demonstrated 
earlier. Danish does not face the same pressure. -Sja draws a heavy load, while 
in Danish the burden is distributed between sig and making the risk of 
collision moderate or trifling in Danish. 

Retrospect and conclusion 

Glancing at what has been elaborated about the verb in Danish and Russian, 
we hit upon the decisive difference: in a context the Russian verb must express 
aspect, whereas the Danish verb only occasionally displays a relationship of 
aspeetive nature, and then not intraverbally as Russian. 

Aspect, however, does not hamper the contractive analysis. If, in accordance 
with the reasoning nowadays, we reject the "empty prefix" in Russian in 
favour of the explanation by means of Aktionsart, a simplex becomes a verb 
of one aspect (it is imperfective), on equal terms with the Danish simplex. 

Formation of Aktionsart by means of a prefix is a specifically Russian 
phenomenon (only in isolated cases a Danish parallel can, possibly, be drawn). 
Aktionsart in Danish is expressed by other means. 

Further, the prefix in Russian, and more frequently, serves the formation 
of lexemes as in Danish. Russian solely, then, develops a secondary imper- 
fective (an imperfective counterpart with the same meaning). Still this func 
tion of the prefix (formation of lexemes) is, in contrast to formation of Aktions 
art, perceivable from a Danish point of view. A common feature, then, is that 
prefixation creates a verb that is different from the simplex. 

With Aegaid to diathesis, a similarity in principle is seen in the utilization 
of two methods for the formation of the passive voice (English is different), 
but the choice (of method) is in Russian governed by the aspect, and strict 
rules apply to passive in -sja. However, this obvious difference is explainable 
on the basis of the fourfold use of the particle sja. (In Danish. these uses are 
distributed to -s and sig, which in a decisive way diminishes the danger of 
collision in this language.). Part.praet.pass. ("ppp") is in Russian formed 
from perfective verbs. Danish, having no aspect, takes an indifferent stand. 
A peculiar similarity, however, appears in quite a number of cases when the 
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adjeotivized ppp is considered, since a prefix is required. (The language rejects 
de *rogede cigarer, literally 'the *smoked cigars', whereas en tilroget pibe 'a 



Both languages distinguish between transitive ind intransitive verbs, 
and partial transitivity is a common feature. 

A specifically Danish phenomenon is the hoterosyntagmatic position of 
the verb (afdrageldrage af 'pay by installments/ take off (one's boots)') (which 
is also familiar to English and German). 

A simplex is diffuse with respect to semantics. It may be absent in both 
languages (seen from the prefixed verb), a situation which does not restrain 
the prefixed verb from occurring. A common feature is that simplex is rarely 
in the mind of the speaker when he uses a prefixed verb. The contrast ive 
analysis must attaoh a special weight to the enormous role of prefixation 
in the service of word expansion (English being different). This colours the 
formation of nouns in the two language as well. 

The stock of prefixes has about the same size in Danish and Russian. 
In the process of polyprefixation a strong limitation is met, and with regard 
to its use there seems to exist a uniform principle. In both languages some of 
the prefixes appear as prepositons, but there is no semantic identity. Specifi- 
cally, Danish has the detached preposition,. placed after the government, a 
postpositive, which is also familiar to English. 

Derivation shows further similarities between the two languages on a 
large scale. A simplex may be derived both nondeverbally and deverbally. A 
prefixed verb is created (chiefly) by putting a prefix in front of a simplex or by 
circumfixation as in Danish nd^yb-e or Russian tt-glub-iV . Suffixation in con- 
nection with the formation of a secondary impcrfective is solely a Russian 
phenomenon. A great number of verbs are deri/ed by Russian sja and Danish 
tig following the same pattern. Thus, the expansion of the word stock follows 
uniform lines. 

The fluctuating capacity of a simplex to be united with a prefix (potency of 
prefixation) iq a common feature. And in both languages the prefix is "wedged" 
into the simplex when we consider the prefixed verb. The prefix is dis-indi- 
vidualized, and the simplex moves into the background or is completely "forgot - 
ten", cf. Danish tindersoge 'examine' without coherence with sage 'search for'. 

If we establish a "prefixal column" (a column of verbs carrying a prefix r 
simplicia with one prefix, simplicia with different prefixes), the column in 
both languages proves to be non-homogeneous, and this quality spreads in a 
uniform way. However, the heterosyntagmatic utilization (tilstdjstd til 'confess/ 
/go well with, match') is peculiar to Danish, and the possible formation of 
the secondary imperfective is solely a Russian feature. 

The effects of prefixation are the same in Danish and in Russian. The 
decisive markis the "specialization": the prefixed verb takes out a "segment" of 
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simplex (segment should not bo taken literally), and a semantic straitening 
is achieved. The segment may in both languages be "compressed" (normally 
the verb falls into several sub-significations). 

A characteristic consequence of prefixation is transitivization: an in- 
transitive simplex is changed into a transitive prefixed verb, although natu- 
rally not consistently. Thus, transitive verbs dominate a corpus. This is especi- 
ally true of Russian. Changes of government after prefixation are also charac- 
teristic: the syntactic perspective is shifted, and the verb acquires new com- 
binability. 

The obligatory object is also conspicuous, since without an object, or 
another member, the prefixed verb has generally no "meaning". 

The organization of semantics is based on the same principles in the two 
languages. The semantics of the simplex spread in all directions. As a rule, 
it resists a well-arranged grouping, and the prefixed verb is, due to the semantic 
straitening, open to a division according to meaning. If we consider the totality 
of verbs with a given prefix (this treatise has used the Russian verbs in 0-/06-, 
and for Danish, to a certain degree, verbs beginning with om- and over-); we 
realize a distinct number of "circles of signification". Examples include 
„action performed to ap exaggerated degree, above the norm" and "repe- 
titive action". A semantic element (SE) of that type may be assigned to a 
single verb, but one and the same verb most often contain several SE's side 
by side (a case of polysemia w T .iich in the present treatise is called a "semantic 
fan"). It is possible to establish categories of meaning, but the individual 
verb, of course, is not interpreted semantically with completeness, and the 
evaluation of SE is inevitably based upon a subjective estimate. A common 
feature is that a SE is not necessarily unambiguous. With similar justification, 
the observer might in several cases Maintain a different SE (the observed 
element shows a "Janu8-face >, ), or it may be impossible to isolate a SE, 
because it is inextricably tied up to another SE ("faceted SE"). 

In both languages, the prefixed verb, if detached, normally has no "mean- 
ing". Only the context determines the contents. With a transitive verb, the 
nature of the object is decisive above all (han udleverede noglen, han udleverede 
konens privatliv, 'he gave up, handed over the key, ho compromised his wife 
disclosing her private life'), and there is no han ttdleverede finis (finis indicating 
full atop). The subject and prepositional member also determine the moaning. 
In this way the SE will generally bo "delayed" since the verb can not be 
interpreted the moment it is heard or seen. 

The above-mentioned verbs in -sja and -s as well as sig have naturally 
been treated on equal terms with verbs without these particles, but in both 
languages they require a separate discussion under one common point of 
view. Russian sja, ao it were, "corresponds to" Danish -s and sig. A decisive 
factor in the contrastive analysis is that Russian sja performs 4 functions 
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(1. formation of passive voice, 2. reciprocality, 3. reflexivity, 4. word forma- 
tion); in Danish those funotions are distributed to -s (numbers 1. and 2.) 
and sig (numbers 3. and 4.). Russian averts the danger of collision by strict 
rules for passive (in -ajo), the consequence being strict rules for word formation. 
In both cases, definite conditions must be fulfilled by the aspect. It is a feature 
common to both languages that reciprocal and reflexive (genuine reflexive) 
meanings move into the backgi *nd. The "hinanden" — construction and 
Eussian dru^r-drM/jra-constructioi) ax\ rictorious, and true reflexivity is marked 
by sebja and Danish sig selv. It seems that Danish parallels can be drawn 
to the so-called neutralization and verbs of tendency (in -sja) in Russian. 
The deoisive element is that -sja (we are .here ignoring passive forms) and 
Danish sig serve word formation. Minor importance may be attached to the 
remaining use of -sja and sig. 

The contrastive Russian/Danish analysis as far as the verb is concerned 
has unveiled few cases of pronounced structural discord. In certain cases they 
can be "explained". But structural similarity is much more often prevalent, 
and in, several cases we are entitled to characterize the accordance as aston- 
ishing. 

It is impossible to consider the verb in isolation. Tho prepositions neces 
sarily enter into the analysis, and a peculiar feature of Danish is the use of a 
disconnected proposition (postpositive). The problem of prefix vs. preposition 
has the same shape in both languages, and a casual glance at the formation of 
nouns demonstrates great structural similarity. 

The boundary we have established between differences and similarities 
is nearly always radical and solid, not a distinction that is confirmed now 
and then. 
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POLISH SIE CONSTRUCTIONS AND THEIR ENGLISH 
COUNTERPARTS 



WOJCIKOH KUB1N8KI 
UnittnUy of OiaAtt 



One of the strikiag and interesting differences between Polish and English 
is the extent to which reflexive constructions are used in one language and 
not in the other. In Polish reflexive constructions tend to occur much more 
often. Reflexiviwttion shows up in a number of different Polish constructions 
whore corresponding English examples do not show even a trace of being 
reflexive. Niedzielski (1976) calls some of these constructions pseudo -reflexive 
since although in form they resemble true reflexives semantically thoy appear 
to be non-reflexive. In tho majority of cases «»? reflexive particle appears 
in such pseudo-reflexive constructions. Hence the subject of this paper. It must 
be however noted that .pseudo-reflexive constructions are also possible with 
reflexive pronoun «o6te like in (1) and (2). 

(1) P6jde sobie do domu. 
I will go home. 

(2) Janek myfili sobie o Marysi. 
Johu is thinking about Mary. 

Such constructions are howover not as common as tho stg constructions and 
will not bo discussed hero. 

This paper is meant to voice some questions which seem to deserve an 
explicit explanation. Any answers hinted here may bo judged as varying 
in their plausibility or implausibility. Thus it must be kept in mind that any 
tentative conclusions reached here are hardly conclusive and that all the 
issues discussed in this paper need a more thorough and serious treatment^ 
. than offered below. 
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^ The following list of si$ constructions and thoir English counterpart 
will be examined: 

A. True reflexives 

(3) Janek myje si?. 

John is washing (himself). 

(4) Janek myje siebie. 

John is washing (himself). 

(5) * Janek myje 1 . 

(6) Marysia skaleczyla si§. 
* Mary hurt herself. 

(7) Marysia, skaleczyla siebie. 
Mary hurt herself. 

(8) *Marysia skaleczyla. 1 

B. Symmetric predicates. 

(9) Jni i Marysia pocalowali si§. • 
John and Mary kissed (each other,. " 

(10) ?JaS i Marysia pocalowali siebie. 
?John and Mary kissed themselves. 

(11) *JaS i Marysia pocalowali. 5 

(12) JaS i Marysia kochaj$ si§. 
John and Mary love each other. 

(13) JaS i Marysia kochaj$ siebie. 
John and Mary love themselves. 

(14) *JaS i Marysia kochajo,. 5 

C. Inchoatives 

(15) Gwdzdz zgiql si§. 

The nail bent/.The nail got bent. 

(16) *Gw6zd£ zgi^l siebie. 

(17) *Gw62d* zgial. 

(18) Drzwi otworzyly si?. 
The door opened. 

(19) *Drzwi otworzyly siebie. 

(20) *Drzwi otworzyly. 

1 Examples (6) and (8) may in fact bo accoptablo but not on tho roflexivo reading. 
* Examples (11) and (14) may bo-acooptablo but not on tho symmotrio prodicato 
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D; Reflexive verbs which must be accompanied by sif. 

-(21) Niebo zachmurzylo si§. 
Tho sky clouded up, 

(22) *JSfiebo zachmurzylo siebie. 

(23) *Niebo zachmurzylo. 

(24) Ja£ boi si§ ciebio. 
John is afraid of you. 
John fears you. 

(25) *Ja£ boi siebie ciebie. 

(26) *Ja£ boi ciebie. 

(27) Ja£ wahal si§ przez chwil§. 
John hesitated for a moment. 

(28) *Ja§ wahal siebie przez chwil§. 

(29) *Ja6 wahal przez chwil§. 

E. Verbs with in some contexts must occur with si$ and in some may not. 

(30) Janek irytuje si§ t$ sytuacj$. 
John is irritated by this situation. 

(31) ?Janek irytuje siebie t$ sytuacj^. 

(32) . *Janek irytuje sytuacja, 

(33) Ta sytuacja irytuje Janka. 
This situation irritates John. 

(34) *Ta sytuacja irytuje sig Jauka. 

F. Subjectless (impersonal) constructions. 

(35) a. T$ ksiqik§ czyta si§ z przyjemno£ci$. 
b. This book is pleasant to read. 

d. *This book reads with pleasure. 

e. This book ?s read with pleasure. 

(36) *T<2 ksi$zk§ czyta siebie z przyjemno5ci$. 

(37) a. Ten samochdd prowadzi si§ latwo. 

b. This car is easy to drive. 

c. This car drives easily. 

(35) *Ten samochdd prowadzi siebie latwo. 

It is obvious that this list is anything but exhaustive but for the time 
being it will do for a tentative and rather informal analysis. 

Nicdzielski (1976) claims that one of the tests for pseudo-reflexives is the 
substitution of at? by siebie, which is possible only in case of "true" reflexives. 
The substitution of $i$ by siebie yields grammatical sentences only in the 
cases of A and B. Tho difference between pairs of sentences like (3) and (4) 
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or (6) and (7) is only slight . (3) and (6) are perceived by some native speakers 
as having larger integrity than (4) and (7). Besides, in (3) and (6) the agentive 
function of the subject NP does not seem to be as stressed as in (4) and (7). 
This is particularly visible if one compares examples (39) and (40). 

(39) Janok upil Siebie. 
John got himself drunk. 

(40) Janck upil si§. 
John got drunk. 

In (39) the subject 2CP stands for a demoralized agent who seems to have 
.got himself drunk on purpose while in (40) the subject NP seems to denote a 
rather unlucky patient. 

In the case of B a change of meaning seems to be involved. (12) does not 
convey the same message as (13). (12) describes a nice couple while (13) con- 
veys an image of two individuals with inflated egos. If however siebie in (13) 
is supplemented by natvzajem the original meaning is restored. 

Examples in C\ D, E and F are clearly pseudo-reflexive since si$ cannot . 
be replaced by siebie. 

Another obvious observation is that only in the case of A can we speak of a 
coherent English reflexive counterpart of the Polish construction. However 
in the case of "true" reflexives deletion of the reflexive pronoun is sometimes 
permissible in English (3) while in Polish constructions the reflexive particle 
is always retained. 

In the case of B the counterpart of the Polish V+reflexive particle is 

English ^ + ^^e^another ^ "^ 1C ro ^ ex ^ ve P* 1 ^ 0 cannot bo deleted in Polish 

while in English the deletion of each other/one another forms is sometimes 
possible (9). 

In the ca3C of C Polish reflexive inchoatives correspond either to English 
inchoatives, which are not reflexive contrary to their Polish counterparts, 
or to get passives (15). 

Polish reflexive verbs (D) correspond to English non -reflexive ones or to 
ie+adjective construction. 

Polish reflexive verbs in E correspond to English be J past participle in 
passive constructions. 

Finally the Polish imf>ersonal pseudo-reflexive constructions correspond 
to the English passive construction or the be f adjective + complement con- 
struction. The two other possible English counterparts are the patient-subject 
construction (37c) of the typo discussed by Lakoff (1977) and the construction 
with one acting as the subject. 

It may thus be said that Polish si$ constructions are (with the exception 
of A and perhaps B) pseudo-reflexive and correspond to a large number of 
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English non-reflexive constructions. The abundance pseudo-reflexive con- 
structions in Polish will V> the sole reason for reflexivization being such a 
common-place in Polish when compared to English. This is perhaps true 
but even if true it is a somewhat trivial observation. What must be elucidated 
is why should all these seemingly unrelated Polish constructions be marked 
in the same way i.e., is there a, common semantic denominator for all these 
constructions which would warrant the appearance of the same syntaotio 
marking. Another question to be answered is why does the Polish (and not 
only Polish but also Spanish, Portuguese and probably many'others) gram- 
matical system allow so many pseudo-reflexives while English does not. 
However before trying to consider these problems it might be helpful to 
discuss the statu9 of the si$ particle itself. 

According to Fisiak, Grzegorek-LipiAska, Zabrocki (1978) is a reflexive 
pronoun in some cases just like aiebte, sobie, sobq and a reflexive particle 
associated with a verb in other cases. Thus when it occurs in "true" reflexives 
si$ is a reflexive pronoun and when it occurs in pseudo-reflexives it is not. 
This is somewhat strange. Curiously enough si$ displays interesting behavior 
also in "purely" reflexive constructions. For instance it may not be conjoined 
with other NPs (41). 

(41) *Janek skaleczyl si§ i Marysi§. 
Janek skaleczyl siebie i Marysi§. 
John hurt himself and Mary. 

It does not appear in prepositional phrases (42). 

(42) *Patrze na si^. 
Patrz§ na siebie. 
I'm looking at myself. 

It does not appear in isolation from the verb (43). 

(43) Kogo widzisz na tym zdj§ciu? f*Si§. 

(Siebie. 

Whom do you see in this picture? Myself. 

(44) a. Kogo widzisz na tym zdj§ciu? 

b. Widz§ si§ na tym zdj§eiu. 

c. Widze siebie na tym zdj§ciu. 
Whom do you see in this picture? 
I see myself in this picture. 

Another curious fact is that in (44), (44b) is not perceived as an appropriate 
answer to (44)a. An appropriate answer to (44a) is (44c). 

All these problems WQuld automatically disappear if sig was not a re- 
flexive pronoun at all, even in "true" reflexives, but a reflexive particle assooi- 
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ated with verbs. If tliis were the case, sig not being NP could not appear 
in prepositional phrases, could not appear in isolation from its verb and finally 
eould riot appear conjoined with NPs. Si$ could not also act as a direct object 
in a sentence. Since upon uttering (44a) the speaker requests information 
about the identity of the direct object of the action, (44b) could not be an 
appropriate answer to that question. It may thus be claimed that in the case of 
siq constructions rather than haying a subject, which is the agent, a verb 
and a reflexive pronoun, which is the direct object and patient, we have a 
reflexive verb (verb + reflexive particle) and a subject which is both the 
agent and the patient. It is interesting to note here that in Russian verbs 
are reflexivized by means of suffixes — ca or — cn. It would be even more 
difficult to speak of these suffixes as reflexive pronouns. 

There is however a strong counterargument of the claims made above. 
Polish has two variants of the singular second person personal pronoun in tht? 
accusative case: ciq and ciebie. Ci$ obeys restrictions very similar to the 
ones imposed on si*. It does not appear in prepositional plirases (45), it is not 
conjoined with other itt?s (46) and so on. 

(45) *Patrz$ na ci§. 
Patrz§ na ciebie. 

I am looking at you. 

(46) *Widz§ ci§ i Janka na tym zdj§ciu. 
WidzQ ciebie i Janka na tym zdj§ciu. 
I see you and John in this picture. 

In this ease however it cannot be claimed that ci$ is not a personal pronoun. 
Perhaps the curious behaviour of si$ should be explained in terms of the 
idiosyncratic properties of all short pronominal forms. Nevertheless, even 
if this were the case its properties would set si$ apart from the other reflexive 
pronouns. Therefore the claims presented above are considerably weakened 
although not completely vitiated. Incidentally, it should be pointed out here 
that Polish reflexive pronouns will differ quite substantially from all the other 
pronouns. Pronouns are usually characterized by such categories as person, 
number and gender. Polish reflexive pronouns are exceptional in that respect 
while the English reflexive pronouns correspond quite neatly to that paradigm. 

If sig is not a reflexive pronoun, then in "true" reflexives the subject is 
both a patient and an agent (or to use Lakoffian terminology will have prop- 
erties of both patient and agent). That the subject NP in a sentence with a 
vrrb+ reflexive particle is both a patient and an agent, is not an uncommon 
way of viewing things and may be found implicit in Wolczyiiska-Sud61 (1977), 
who however still maintains that sit is a reflexive pronoun. What is perhaps 
new here (at least in comparison to the transformational treatment of re- 
flcxivization) is that instead of having two NPs one standing for the patient 
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and the other for the agent, the link between the two being coreference, we 
have only one XP with properties of both patient and agent. Sit is treated 
only as a reflexive particle accompanying the verb. This would incidentally 
account for the relatively greater integrity which seems to characterize sit 
constructions in comparison to siebie constructions where an analysis in terms 
of two eoreferential NPs seems to be the^most plausible solution. 

The situation ; s very similar in the case of symmetric predicates. There 
are however at le^st two agents and patients in such constructions. Whereas 
in the case of "true" reflexives the agent is also a patient of the performed 
action, in case, of symmetric predicates one of the agents is also a patient 
of the action performed by the other agent and vice versa. 

In inchoative constructions the subject seems to be a patient and the 
verb is reflexive. What will differentiate this construction frcm the previous 
two is that the subject is not an agent. However Lakoff (1977) claims that 
the most important property of an agent is primary responsibility for the 
action he perforins. In case of inchoatives primary responsibility for the 
action seems to be a property of the patients which act as subjects. 

Polish reflexive verbs will to some extent overlap with Polish inchoatives. 
There is however a lot of variation within this class of verbs. In (21) the 
subject may be characterized as a patient with primary responsibility for the 
action. Other examples will diifer from inchoatives in allowing more, so to 
speak, agenthood in the subjects (27), All these constructions seem to have 
one thing in common, the person or object designated by the subject NT 
rather than being a source or instigator is a recipient of an action. This is the 
reason why ifiedzielski (1976) calls reflexive verbs like bad siq passive. 

Verbs of the E group will be rcflexivized only if their subject is an ex- 
periencer, again a recipient of an action. This does not mean of course that 
all verbs which take experiences as subjects will be roflexivized. (47) clearly 
shows that this is not the case. 

(47) Kazdy lubi kaszank^. 
Everybody likes blood sausage. 

(48) Kazdy zaehwyca si§ kaszankf*. 
Evorybocld is enchanted with blood sausage. 

(49) Ta kaszanka zaehwyca wszystkich. 
This blood sausage enchants everyone. 

What (47)— (49) exemplify is that only those verbs which allow the experiencer 
in the direct object position will be roflexivized if the experiencer is promoted 
to the subject position. 

Subjeetless or impersunal *t'e constructions diifer quite significantly from 
all tho constructions previously discussed in that they do not have gram 
matical subjects. What ap^ars as subject in the English counterparts will 
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not be a subject in the Polish sentences, i.e., nut being in agreement with the 
verb unci in nominative ea.se. However e\en in such consti tutions NPs de- 
noting patients, if present, seem to be ehunu teri/ed bj prinuiry responsibility 
for the action or state of affairs denoted bj the \c> r > and more often than not 
will be topiealized. Impersonal construct ions \\\\\ he perhaps most similar 
to inchoative constructions, since both will he i haiactcrized b\ the absence of 
the agent. 

The conclusions of thi.s short informal discussion of «i{ constructions mav 
he summarized in the following diagram" 




Object NP promoted tu tins 
subject position or pro. 
pcrties of tin* patient /o\« 
pmonrrr realized in the subjeet. 

Individual properties of the 
patient /oxpei leneer more 
responsible for the action 
or state of aflaiis depicted 
ni particular sentence. 



Agent clumoteii iroiu tlu* 
subject* position and not 
e\j)rcssed. 

Individual properties of the 
n»cnt not K^ponsiblo for tliu 
action or state of aftuirs 
depicted in particular sentences, 



All these observations are quite curious and again the question as to why 
thi si{ particle appears in all these constructions might be raised. Van Oostcn 
(1977) up ' Lakoff (1977) write about patients of the action which to some 
extent act as agents in the so called patient subject construuions. They c\uke 
the principle of partial pattern matching to .mount for such constructions. 
Perhaps thi.s principle might be made use of also in case of Polish pseudo-re- 
flexives. 

In English active constructions the prototypical subject is an agent and 
the prototypical direct object is a patient. In the passive const run ions the 
prototypical subject is a patient and the agent ends upas a cliomeur and need 
not be even expressed. The patient *night be promoted to the subject posi- 
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tion in active constructions provided it has primary responsibility for the ac- 
tion characterized by the verb (the agent in such cases is not expressed). 

In Polish the situation is rendered more complex by the existence of the 
"middle" or reflexive voice. The subject in the Polish middle voice construc- 
tions will be both a patient and an agent. Thus Polish will have three proto- 
typical constructions (active, middle, passive) while English only two (active, 
passive). This situation might be schematically represented in the following 
diagrams: 



In English the less prototypical patients which bear larger responsibility for 
the action, will appear as subjects in active constructions via partial pattern 
matching to the active voice prototype. In Polish the less prototypical patients 
will appear as subjects in reflexive voice (the closest prototypical construction, 
intermediate between the active and passive voice). In case of less prototypical 
(absolved from primary responsibility) agents we will move down the scale 
also towards the reflexive voice prototype. Thus the Polish pseudo-reflexive 
constructions may be viewed as instances of partial pattern matching to the 
reflexive voice prototype. English reflexive constructions will find their place 
either in the active voice or passive voice paradigms. 

This scheme may seem to be fairly ntfat but again reality is more complex 
than theory. 

The first claim which cannot be retained in its full strength is that all these 
constructions may be characterized using such semantic labels as agent and 
patient. The whole E group will stand out as an exception, demanding an 
analysis in terms of experiencer and source labels. This is true also in case of 
other constructions (60). 

(50) Janek i Marysia slysz** si§ doskonale. 

John and Mary hear each other very well. 

Can we really speak of two agents and patients in (50)? It may be possible to 
resolve this problem by either claiming that the realization of the patient in 



English 

active voice (subject=agent 
direct object=patient) 



active voice (sul?ject=agent 
direct object =patient) 



Polish 



reflexive (middle) voice (sub- 
ject=patient and agent) 



passive voice (subject—patient 
agent=ch6meur) 



passive voice (subject=patient 
agent =ch6meur) 
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the subject position is the prototypical ease and the other examples will be 
instances of partial similarity to the prototype or by claiming that we rather 
<leal here with instances of direct objects being promoted to subjects (a not 
totally unfamiliar view characteristic for relational grammar). 

Another problem appears with the reflexive verbs (D), What on earth can 
account for the reflexivization of the verb in (51) and not in (52)? 

(51) Janok przechadza si?. 
John is taking a walk, 

(52) Janek spaccruje. 
John is taking a walk. 

Is the verb in (51) really so semantical^ different from the verb in (52) as to 
deserve special syntactic marking? Is there really anything notionally passive 
about a verb like modlic siq: to pray! Perhaps it may turn out to bo necessary 
to label these verbs as "fossil" reflexives which only sometimes retain reflexes 
of their once notionally passive character and to trace the reasons for their 
reflexivization not on the synchronic plane but in the depths of diaehrony. 

Finally there are problems with the impersonal si$ constructions and their 
relation to the other si{ constructions. It is indeed tempting to place such pairs 
of sentences as (53) and (54) under one label. 

(53) Polskie konie 6wiotnie s\q sprzedajjj, za granicj},. 
Polish horses sell very well abroad. 

(54) Polskie konio Swietnie si§ sprzedaje za granieq. m 
- Polish horses are sold very well abroad. 

Sentences like (53) seem to have a lot in common with the other si$ construc- 
tions while sentences like (54) seem to resemble only reflexive inchoatives. 
In other words inchoative constructions share some properties with "true" 
reflexives and symmetric predicates and other with impersonal constructions. 
Naro (1970) claims that notional passives are only in diaehronic relationship 
with reflexive impersonal constructions in Portuguese. A similar state of affairs 
might be hypothesized for Polish. Any thorough aecotint of Polish si$ con- 
structions will have to cope with this problem. 

The basic question asked in this paper is why does Polish allow so many 
pseudo- reflexive constructions and English does not. The answer to this 
question given here is a very poor one, if indeed it is an answer at all, but per- 
haps may serve as a stimulus for a more adequato and closer to empirical data 
■account of this interesting and complex problem. 
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The main thrust of this paper will be descriptive and fooussed on the in- 
teraction of pxmctual time adverbials in English and a number of verb struc- 
tures. The semantic consequences of such interactions will be disoussed and a 
brief attempt will be made to formalise the findings within the framework of a 
multi-predicate analysis (see lakoff 1070, McCawley 1971 and Anderson 1973); 
a semantically-based approach is favoured as a good basis for cross-language 
comparisons of either a theoretical or a pedagogical nature. 1 . The assignment of 
tense morphemes and time adverbials is understood to be a funotion of various 
configurations of temporal markers: Past, Present and Future. 

The syntaotic behaviour df sentence in English containing perfeocive 
have plus a punctual time adverbial indicates that certain transformational 
operations like olefting produce a significant ohange in meaning bayond that 
whioh is associated with the notion of 'topicalisation*. Furthermore, negation 
and question transformations may have the same etfeot thus also supporting 
the conclusion that sentences like, QercM ?utd left the office at five are ambiguous 
and require more than one underlying representation. A consideration of 
sentences containing no perfective elements but rather different kinds of verbal 
forms like, xoasjwere going to and will be VEBB-ing indicates that similar distinc- 
tions may be relevant although in a, less cruoial way. 

When dealing with perfeotive have in conjunction with time adverbials 
that refer to a sp^Jfio point in time (punotual adverbials) we need to examine 
either have following a modal auxiliary (e.g. will have) or the past form had 



* This paper was given at tho 12th International Conference on Contrastive Lingu- 
istics in Bialowioza in 1070. For a subsoquont thocrotical treatmont of timo and tonso 
which takes isfluo with this approach, see Pankhurst (1980). . 
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since (1) is, of course, unacceptable: 

1. *Gerald has left the office at five. 

Equivalent sentences in languages like French, Dutch or German are quite 
acceptable. English, however, allows this type of adverbial in the other above- 
mentioned contexts. Per example: 

2. Gerald had left the office at five. 

3. Gerald will have left the office at five. * 

It seems to be the case that the perfective sentence (1) may not have "present 
orientation" as is the ease with the present perfect. Whether this is to bo 
analysed as a result of a restriction imposed by the syntactic source for have 
and has rather than had in non-modal sentences or by a semnatic representation 
is an import-ant question. 

It should be noted in passing that the restriction is not valid for non-finitc 
versions of perfective have. 
If we now compare (2) and (3) with (4): 

4. Gerald left the office at five. 

we may notice that a topicalisation transformation that proposes the time 
adverbial gives us, as might be expected, no significant change in meaning: 

2a. At five, Gerald had left the office. 

3a. At five, Gerald will have left the office. 

4a. At five, Gerald left the office. 

If we then apply oloft, pseudo-cleft, negation or question transformations 
to (4a) there is still no fundamental change in meaning apart from the meaning 
intrinsic to negative and interrogative sentences, namely the result of some- 
tiling in the proposition being negated or forming the focus of a question: 

4b. It was at fivo that Gerald left the office. 

4o. What Gerald did at five was leave the office. 

4d. At five, Gorald did not leave the office. 

4e. At five, did Gerald leave the office? 

However, this is not the case as regards sentences like (2) and (3) since they arc 
in contrast with (4) and (4a— 4e), ambiguous. The ambiguity centres round 
the question as whether the time of leaving is the same as the time expressed 
by the time adverbial. In other words, at the time expressed by the time ad- 
verbial was it the ease (or will it have been the case) that Gerald left at that 
time precisely or was it the ease that he had already left prior to that time? 
That this distinctioi is syntactically trivial is thrown into doubt by the fol- 
lowing facts: 

A. When the time adverbial is proposed and the 'sentence 9 then undergoes 
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either a negative or a question transformation, the time of leaving is 
noxmally understood to be different from the time expressed by the time 
adverbial. This will be called the non-simultaneous reading. 

B. If clofting and psoudo-clefting is applied, keeping the time adverbial in 
the proposed position, the sentence is normally disambiguated in favour 
of the simultaneous reading (time of leaving equals the time expressed by 
the time adverbial in (2) and (3)). 

C. Since the restrictions apply to had and will have, they may be a function 
of Perfective have in general rather than just the Past form of have (had). 

I>. The simultaneous/non simultaneous distinction seems to operate although 
in a different way to explain favoured readings for equivalent sentences 
with was/were going to. 

E. The simultaneous/non-simultaneous distinction helps to explain an im- 
portant but apparently subtle ambiguity in equivalent sentences with mil 
be V-ing. 

The first observation (A) is evidenced by tho following: 

5. At five, Gerald had not loft the office?? Had he in fact left earlier 
5a. At five Gerald had not loft the office. He had in fact left later. 

When putting sentences in a discourse context, tho convention?? will lo 
used instead of on asterisk (star) to indicate highly unlikely combinations. 
Since the relations holding between sentences are not as fixed as those holding 
within sentences (i.e! the speaker can "change tack" before passing to tho next 
sentence without breaking a law) it seems inadvisable to use the inflexible 
symbol indicating "unacceptable in all contexts". (5) and (5a) should be read 
without marked intonation and stress patterns for tho restriction to hold. 
If, however, tho first sentence in each example is read with contrastive stress on 
anything except the time adverbial, the reading may bo reversed in favour of a 
simultaneous interpretation. In this case the first sentence ends with & rising 
intonation anticipating the "resolution" of the problem as in: 

5b. At five, Gerald had not LEFT tho office: he had in fact ARRIVED thcx.. 
5c. At five, Gerald had not LEFT the office but had in fact ARRIVED then. 

Note that it is an either/or situation as regard the reading. It is difficult to 
retain a non -simultaneous reading for (5b) and (5c). This means that the 
contrastive versions do not reintroduce ambiguity but rather a switch iu 
unambiguous interpretation. Notice also that this is not simply a matter of 
stress sine when the final part of the intonation pattern for the first sentence 
involves a falling intonation and not a rising one, then wc .still have non simul- 
taneous reading even when Gerald, left or office is stressed. For example; 

5d. At five, Gerald had not LEFT the office. 

The assignment of various phonological patterns does seem to depend on 
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the prior establishment of whether the sentence is to be read as simultaneous or 
non-simultaneous. 

The following examples with mil have give us a similar picture: 

6. At five, Gerald won't have left the office.?? He will in fact have left 
earlier. t 

0a. At five Gerald won't have left the office. He will in fact have left later. 
6b. At five, Gerald won't have LEFT the office: ho will in fact have ARRI- 
VED then. 

6c. At five, Gerald won't have LEFT the office but will in fact have 
ARRIVED then. 

6d. At five, Gerald won't have LEFT the office. 
If we now turn to question forms with the time adverbial proposed we find 
a parallel situation except wo may predict that the rising intonation that 
the question transformation invokes interferes with the disambiguation illus 
trated in (5d) and (6d) since it becomes difficult if not impossible to distinguish 
the question provoked rise with the rise provoked by the contrastive or "con- 
cessive" interpretation. Thi s is in fact exactly what happens (see 7d.): 

7. At five, hadn't Gerald left the office? (unmarked stress and intonation) 
?? Yes, ho left later. 

7a. At fivo, hadn't Gerald left tho office? (ditto ) 

Yes, lie wasn't there at five. , 
7b. At fivo, hadn't Gerald LEFT the office? I don't think he ARRIVED . 

there then! 

7o. At fivo, hadn't Gerald LEFT the office rather than ARRIVE thero 
then? 

7d.. At fivo. hadn't Gerald LEFT tho office? 

It is difficult to disambiguate (7d) in favour of the non-simultaneous reading 
without employing disambiguation via tho discourse context. All wo might 
say would be that with the minimal riso at the end of tho sentence this would 
be the most favoured reading. 
The same seems to bo true of (8), (8a— d): 

8. At five, won't Gerald have left the office? (unmarked stress and into- 
nation) » 

? ? Yes, ho "will have left later. 
8a. At five, won't Gerald have left tho office? (ditto) 

Yes, he won't have been there at fivo. 
8b. At fivo, won't Gerald liavo LEFT the office? I don't think he will have 

ARRIVED there then! 
8c. At five, won't Gerald have LEFT the office rathor than ARRIVE there 

then? 

8d. At five, won't Gerald have LEFT the office? 
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With regard to the second observation (B), we find that olofting seems to 
disambiguate in favour of the simultaneous reading. Contractive or concessive 
versions seems very odd if intended to be non-simultaneous. Thus: 

9. It was at five that Gerald had left the office.?? He had in fact loft 
earlier /later. 

9a. It was at five that Gerald had left the office. It was indeed at five 
SHARP 

10. It will have been at five that Gerald will have left the office. 
?? He will in fact have left later /earlier. 

10a.lt will have been at five that Gerald will have left the office. 
He will in fact have left at five SHARP. 
Actually, there are two other versions of (the first sentence in) (10) and (10a), 
namely: 

10b. It will have been at five that Gerald left the office... 
10c. It tvill be at five that Gerald will bavo left the office... 

The first one (10b) with the simple past left in the J/wiJ-clause forces the past 
time reading whereas (10) and (10c) are ambiguous as to whether the state/event 
is still to take place or whether it has already taken place and the speaker is 
simply hazarding a guess about its time in the past (using predictive tvill). All 
of them, however, (10, 10a— o) must be road as simultaneous. A switch in this 
reading can only bo made, that is in the case of all except the simple past 
version (10b), by introducing already into the ^aJ-clauso. 

As regards pseudo-clefting, a similar but not identical situation obtains. 
With a phonologically unmarked reading, a disambiguation is also aohieved 
in favour of the simultaneous interpretation: 

11. What Gerald had done at five was leave the office.?? Ho had iprfact 
loft earlior/later. 

11a. What Gerald had done at five was leave the office. Ho had in fact 
loft at five SHARP. 

will be to \ 

12. What Gerald will hav.e done at five will have boon to leave the office. 

?? He will in fact have loft earlior/later. 

I will bo to \ 
will have been to I leave the office, 
is j 

He will in fact have loft at five. 

The choice between will be to, tvill have been to and is does not effect the meaning, 
that is to say, as the choice of left does in (10b). The sentences may still bo 
either future or past referring. However it might bo argued that by placing 
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an extra stress on the verbal form done in the w/hclause ambiguity is rein- 
troduced as.far as simultaneity is concerned: 

lib. What Gerald had DONE at five was leave the office. 



In this case DONE could be read as meaning "already done". 

However, as indicated above, will may be used by itself in the second clause. 
In this case a stressed DONE does not seem to have the same effect: 
the sentences still seem to be unambiguously simultaneous: 

12d. What Gerald will have DONE at five will be to leave the office.?(?) He 
will in fact have left earlier. 

It seems that clefting and pseudo-clefting, at least witl* time adverbial^ 
of this type are not the simple operations they are semotimes n^ade out to be. 
One should also note, in passing, that time adverbials with at are not the same 
as time adverbials with by although in many of the examples here tLey seein 
on the face of it to bo synonymous. Nevertheless: 

13. He had left at five (non-simultaneous) 
and 

14. Ho had left by five, 
should be regarded as distinct as: 

15. Leave at five. 

and 

16. Leave by five. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that in all cases at means "specifically at time 
X" and by means "at some unspecified time in the period leading up to time X" „ 
Thus (17) is similar but certainly not the same as (13): 

17. He had left by five. 

(13) means that specifically at five it was the case we could say "he has left'*. 
Observation D may be illustrated by the following examples: 

18. At five, he was not going to leave the office. 

19. At five, was he going to leave the office? 

20. It was at five that he was going to leave the office. 

21. What he was going to do at five was leave the office. 

It seems to be the case that the favoured if not exclusive reading for (18) and 
(19) is the non simultaneous one provided the stress and intonation are kept 
unmarked. However, if we have the contrastive/concessivo reading with the 
characteristic rising intonation at the end, the situation is reversed: 

18a. At five, he was not going to LEAVE: he was going to STAY. 

19a. At five, was he going to IJjJAVE or was he going to STAY? 
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. ' WhatGcrald will have DONE at five 
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will have been to 
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In the case of (20) and (21), the favoured reading is the simultaneous one. 
Observation E concerns the ambiguity of (22): 

22. Gerald will be leaving at five. 

One reading would give us the meaning, at five Gerald will be in the process of 
leaving. The alternative reading would be what Leech calls the future-as-a-mat- 
tor-of-courso (c.f. Leech 1971) giving us the meaning: "at some time in the 
future it will be possible to say that Gerald *s (future) leaving at five", (cf. 
Sharwood Smith 1977). This analysis of the second type enables a speaker of 
English to ask someone: 

23. Will you be driving into town tomorrow? 
without seeming to force the response: 

24. Yes, why, do you want me to give you a lift? 
or oven "worse": 

25. No, but if you want to go in, I can, of course. 

The inclusion of will makes the question more circumspect, distancing the 
announcement of a present intention or plan by projecting it iuto the future 
("will it bo your plan to drive in"). If the time adverbial is preposcd giving 
us, for example,: 

22a. At five, Gerald will be leaving, 
we seem to get a disambiguation in favour of the first, progressive reading. 
It is at least a favoured reading out of context. How this ties m with simul- 
taneity is as follows. In the progressive reading the time adverbial expresses the 
same time as that which the process of leaving is located. In the other "prog- 
rammed" reading (cf. Sharwood Smith 1977) the time adverbial expresses a 
time as different from the time at wliich the "program" is located. This may be 
clarified in the following way: 

At five there will bo a process (Giorald leaving) 

versus 

At some time in the future there will be a program (Gerald leaving at five) 
To sum up, in all cases where there is a possibility of two relevant points in 
the past (or future) being required to explicate the meaning of the sentence, 
there seems to be a relevant distinction, described here as simultaneous ver- 
sus non-simultaneous, which mediates between various syntactic and phono- 
logical alternatives. In the case of perfective sentences (excluding present per- 
foct oxamplea) the distinction seems to be mure crucial. In the case oiwaaltvere 
going to and will be V-ing, the distinction seems to be at least helpful in explain- 
ing favoured readings. In the case of the last construction it may help to 
explicate a rather subtle semantic distinction. The best and perhaps only way 
of expressing the simultaneous/non-simultancous distinction is to use a mi- 
nimum of two predicates in order to bo able to locate the time adverbial in 
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one rather than the other. The following solution is, tentatively, proposed. 
All the;,e sentences should be analysed as containing one predicate of the kind. 
it be (Urn 9 adverbial) and one or more predicates containing the rest of the pro- 
position 2 : 

I. (HAD LEFT) 

it Past be Gerald Past leave. 

II. (WILL HA V T E LEFT) 

it Fut be 'Gerald Past leave. 

III. (WAS GOING TO LEAVE) 

it Past be going to be 3 Gerald Fut leave. 

IV. (WILL BE LEAVING) 

it FUT be ... (there Pres be PROCESS ... Gerald Pres leave. 

[there Pres be PROGRAM... Gerald Fut leave. 

The second might be expanded to cope more satisfactorily with the pas! time 
trill have, which should be understood as essentially predictive (anyone will be 
able to see that Gerald left) despite the fact that the event logically took place 
in the past. Thus: 

11a. it Fut be it Past be Gerald Past leave. 

The simultaneous/non-simultaneous distinction may then be expressed by 
locating the time adverbial in the first or in later predicates: 

(I) 

it Past be at five Gerald Past leave 

it Past be Gerald Past leave at five. 

("it was the case at five that one was able to say: G. has (already) left 
versus 

"it was the case that G. left at five") 

(H) 

it Fut be at five Gerald Past leave. 

it Fut be it Past be at five Gerald Past leave. 

it Fut be Gerald Past leave at five. 

it Fut bo it Past be Gerald Past leave at five. 

(HI) 

it Past be going to be at five Gerald Past leave 

it Past be going to bo Gerald Past leave at five. 



(IV) 



it Fut be at five ...there Presto PROCESS —Gerald Pres leave 

it Fut be there Pres bo PROGRAM Gerald Fut leave atjive. 



5 This analysis is on adaptation and extension of an analysis by J. Thome of English 
past tonBos discussed in paper on quantifiers in Pozn«£ 1074. 

* For a further analysis of Going to see Sharwood Smith (1977). 
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{4) would bo accordingly analysed as: 

it Past be Gerald Pres leave at five. 

and the present perfect version (Gerald has left; as: 

it Pres be Gerald Past leave. 

The restriction as regards time adverbials (see 1.) could then be expressed as 
operating on particular combinations of ten^e markers in the different associa 
ted predicates. The existence of Pres in the initial predicate could be the element 
that disallows punctual time adverbials in the surface sentence. However »ve 
need to distinguish program and process readings of: 

^23. He is leaving, 
as: 

(?it Pres be) there Pres be PROCESS he Pres leave 

(?it Pres be) there Pres be PROGRAM ho Fut leave 

The punctual time ad\erbial is allowed in the second reading only so it seems 
that both Pres-Pres and Past Past conbinations disallow it but Pres Put 
does not. 

What this type of anal v sis has o\er an orthodox account (cf. Jacobs and 
Rosenbaum 1968) is that, apart from the fact that the facts referred to in 
observations A — E are accounted for, the necessity for having a separate 
category Perfective is eliminated. Moreover, Progressive is reinterpreted as 
being something distinct from Perfective and not part of a more general ca- 
tegory "aspect**. This solution seems intuitively to be closer to the facts. 
Nevertheless something new is introduced, namely the tense marker Fttt. 4 
The ambiguity of sentences like (23) provides the justification "for this new 
distinction despite the fact that the reflexions of Fut include auxiliary forms 
unlike the "orthodox" [±Past] distinction. 

For the purposes of contrastive analysis, translation theory and pedago- 
gical grammar, analyses that are not founded on a belief in autonomous syntax 
would seem to be more viable. Such an analysis as hinted at here would aim to 
represent more clearly the fundamental conceptualisation of time that a 
native speaker of English has and that underlies the time-referring utterances 
that he makes in English. A key factor in this is the perspective involved in 
time reference. Thus a past event may be given a present perspective and its 
linguistic correlate in the Present Perfect. A future event may equally be 
given a present perspective and linguistic correlates of this include the present 
tenses (surface tenses, that is) and going to with the present forms of be. Lan- 
guages like Polish have no equivalent to the Present Perfect and in this case 



4 o.f. Souron (19G9). Souron*s "tonso qualifior** U> howovor, doos not scorn to bo 
strictly nocessary since timo-noutral or "universal** readings could bo t tor bo left to 
pragmatio/knowledgo of tho roal world interpretation. 
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present perspeetive if it turned out to he a valid category for Polish would 
presumably be expressed via adverbials such as juz etc. Until Mich time a.s 
autonomous syntax produces a viable theory of universal tense structure- 
that can cope satisfactorily with all time/tense problem*, the best methodolo- 
gical starting point for present purpose is assumed to be one that begin* at 
the semantic end. 

An analysis of time reference within a clearly semantics) atactic frame- 
work might follow the lines sketched out below: 

Every sentence would contain a temporal marker (TM) which ultimately 
decide the tense marking of any verb in the surface structure. Time aelv£j^> 
would be understood to derive from sentences and thus w ould posbess their u\\ t\ 
TM. All TMs in the derivation could be indexed (much the same as underlj ing 
NP's in a theory that introduces pronouns transformationally). The syntactic 
and phonological behaviour described in this paper would then be a fund ion 
of particular types and combinations of TM. There would be three types, 
namely Past, Pres and FuL 

The topmost sentence represents the perspective in which the speakei 
whishes to place his state/event. Thus all predictions will ha\e the initial 
(topmost) TM: Fut which does not of course preclude the state/event being 
actually in the past, Here, Fid simply means "it Fut be the case". Below are 
same examples: 1 

N.B. Til's indexed with the same number represent an identical time. 



S 



TM 




TM MP 



VP 



*S 2 



Pres Past Gerald leave the offico (*Pa$f x a* five) 

(it is now the case that Gerald left the office — *at five) 
GERALD HAS LEFT THE OFFICE (AT FIVE DISALLOWED! 
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S 




Fnl t Presi Gerald leave the office Pres^ at five 



OERALD WILL LIOAVE THR OFFICK AT FIVE 
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[Put 
)Put 



Pfls/j Gerald leave the office Pa$t t at five") 
Past Gerald leave the office Past at five} 

UERALD WILL HAVE LEFT THE OFFICE (PRESENT AND FUTURE 
TIME READINGS) 




TAT m VP. 

I /\ 

IT V JT1? 




jFw/ Past Pa$t x Gerald.leave the office Past t 
[Ful Past x Past Gerald Icavo the office ■ Past 




at five I 
at five I 



GERALD WILL HAVE LEFT THE OFFICE AT FIVE (PAST TIME 
READINGS) 

N. B. Convention: two Patls immediately following JFttl locate state/event 
in speaker's past. 
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Fult Pres l bp program Fut t Gerald leave the oflico Fut t at five 



Futi /'w, Ik> process Prcs 1 Gerald leave the ofiiee at five. 

GERALD WILL BE LEAVING (TWO READINGS) 
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s 




m hp 



/\ . A 



Pa?/ Pres jPk/j, 



Gerald leave the office Pres x at five 
Gerald leave the office Fut t at five 





GERALD WAS GOING TO LEAVE THE OFFICE AT FIVE (TWO 
READINGS) 

X B. The omission of "program" automatically excludes sentences lilfo; 
Gerald was leaving at five. 
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In this paper, I should like to present some general and detailed observa- 
tions on the status and position of 'performatives' in linguistic description. 

There arc many descriptions of what performative utterances are, though 
the one wliich appeals to me most is that presented, indirectly, by Stenius 
(1967). He suggests that every sentence be analysed as containing a scnteTice- 
•radical and a modal element, the former signifying the descriptive content of a 
given sentence, and the latter, its mood. The fact that hp refers the notion of 
mood only to such distinctive variables as Indicative, Imperative, and Inter- 
rogative is immaterial because we know, on the other hand, that the notion 
in view may as well comprise and dominate such modal variables as, e.g. 
necessity, obligation, etc. (Fowler (1971 : Ch VI)). In fact, we might generalize 
that the notion of mood in this sense comprises and dominates any possible 
kind of modality in a given sentence. 

On the' basis of the above observations, it is easy to. infer that it is the 
main clause in the performatives that takes the function of the previously 
mentioned modal element, and that the sentence-radical role is attributed to 
the subordinate clause, as in: v 

(1) 1 declare [that you are absent-minded] 

(ME) (SR) 

mood descriptive content 

The consequence of this situation is that when we delete ME in (1), we 
deprive the utterance in view of its modality (except the Indicative) to pre- 
serve its solely descriptive load: 

(2) You are absent-minded 
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, To continue, according to Austin (1962), performative utterances aie noi 
analizable from the point of their truth value. The analysis I am placing beneath 
seems to confirm this supposition at full length: 

(3) a. I declare [that you are absent-minded] -> 

You are absent-minded and I declare it. 

I 

Assertion] 

b. I regret [that you are absent-minded] -> 

You are absent-minded and I regret it. 

! - 

[+ Assertion] 

The point is that in these two utterances, the presupposition 'you are 
absent-minded' may be asserted only in the one with the non performative 
verb — regret (3b). It cannot be asserted in the utterance (3a) because dec- 
larations cannot be assertions by nature. Now, if we assume that all modal 
elements (ME) in performative utterances share the same property of their 
inability of being asserted, we can generalize that our judgment on the truth 
value in the performativ.es — in general — can be referred exclusively to SR> 
to its descriptive/informative truth value. 

The above situation determines a semantic status of the modal part of 
performative utterances. Strictly, the jpeaker is left with liis optional CHOICE 
of potential, intentional, and non-asserted variables, modal in their essence, 
and functioning as purely semantic concepts. According to Austin (1962), 
these variables are used by the speaker with a certain intention to express 
some definite function, or. force, named illocutionary force. In tho following 
utterances we may observe how it is possible for the speaker to reveal various 
kinds of IP in the same SR: 



(4) I ([declared 
I (guess J 
(apologize 



that you are absent-minded, 
for your being absent-minded. 



To follow, all those variables of IF are limited in number and their com- 
plete inventory is incoded in tho minds of both the sender of the message 
and its receiver. In abstraction, they constitute the concept of performative 
SEMANTIC FORM (Jackendoff (1972); Jaranowski (in press)). The SF in 
view is a potential and optional 'slot' in a conversational procedure since it 
is up to the speaker's choice whether to fill this slot or to delimit his utterance 
to its purely descriptive load (SR). Once tho speaker has determined to take 
advantage of ME standing at his disposal, ho has determined to 'neutralize* 
tho truth value of SB because the ME is not an assertive element by nature; 
whenever it appears in a given performative utterance as a dominating ele- 
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mont, the truth value of its dominated SR gets decomposed: 

(6) ^So^^ 

I declare ^/^^^^ 

You,absent«minded 

— as it is ia the dialog; 

(6) A. I declare sth. m * 
B. What do you declare? 

A, That you are absent-minded, 

B. But it's only your declaration. In fact, it's not true. 

As it is above, the ME neutralizes the trutihvalue of SR in a linear, hori- 
zontal dimension. However, both the truth-value analysis and the principle of 
linear evaluation are by no means the only and the most vital data necessary 
to secure a full linguistic insight into the corpus under discussion; much more 
important is the analysis based on the concept of the above mentioned SE- 
MANTIC FOBM(SF), and on the principle of ANAPHORICITY. 

According to the above concept and principle, the application of ME in a 
given utterance means that the speaker has triggered a chain-reaction of 
step-by-step choices. The sequence of these choices is spatially oriented which 
means that eaoh of the sequential choices is anaphoric in relation to the fol- 
lowing, dominated' choice in a 'downward', spatial orientation. 

In this sense, the basic, initiary anaphoric choice will be the choice of SF 
which means that the speaker lias decided to use ME in his utterance. The 
SF directly dominates the marker of INTENTION since all the following 
choices will be intentional on the part of the speaker in the sense of showing 
his intention to the content of SR, to the listener, or to himself, e.g.: 

(7) a. I appoint you (you aire) president of our club, 
b. I affirm that you are president of our club. 

The next successive slot to be filled by the speaker will be his choicz on one 
of the modal variables (e.g. Mood A) indicating whether he intends to impost 
on the listener to do sth {Imp}, to ask him about sth{Q}, or to make a state- 
ment about sth (SR).. Once he has decided on a given variable of Mood A, 
Jie must make his successive choice of Mood B, namely, \vhether he wants 
(Vcndler 1972): 

a* —to give a verdict : Verdiotives »e.g. accuse, charge, 
fc. —to make a deoieion ia favour or against a certain 
course of action : Exercitives *e.g. command, beg, 
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a —to make a decision on making somothing the case: Operatives -e.g. 

appoint, charge sb. with, 
d. —to commit the speakor to a certain course of action: Commisives -e.g. 
accept, agree, 

o. —to react to othor people's behaviour to express his own attitudes to 
sb, else's past or immediate conduct: Behabitives -e.g. congratulate, 
curse, 

f. — to expose acts involving the expounding of views, the conducting 
arguments, and the classification of usages and references: Exposi- 
tives -e.g. admit. 

The choice of one of the above sub-types of Mood B, triggers the next 
choice of one variablo belonging to the inventory of each of the sub-types, e.g.: 

(8) Vcrdictives 
"accuse 
analyse 
calculate 



The choice of one of the variables ends the process of CHAIN-REACTIONS 
in the speaker"* mind. As a rosult, the sequence consisting of ME and SR is 
uttered. The utterance triggers the listener's reaction. 

The whole CHAIN-REACTION of CHOICES can bo diagrammed as 
follows: 

(9) 

Principle (1) .TRUTH VALUE .(linear) 

(SR) 

I (ME) [ti.at ] 

J_ 

Prinoiplo(2) Ch,->|SF| 

~+ Intention 
-f- Concept 
-J- Abstract 
-f-Distinctivo 
(e.g. Intention/ 
Necessity) 

Ch. -» Mood A 
I 

'State 
Q 



O 

B 
5 
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I 

Oh 3 -> Mood B 

(Illoeutionary Force) 



[Verdictives] [Operatives] [Exereitives] ( n] 





I 


I 


1 




"accuse " 




"nominate" 




"order* 




n 




n 




a 



Ch 5 -> END of the process of CHAIN-REACTION in 
speaker's mind , UTTERANCE 



(ME) (SR) > 

LISTENER'S REACTION 
(RESPONSE) 

Now, after all these theoretical considerations have been presented, let 
me expose some observations referring to particular levels' of the above 
diagram. 

First, let mc stress that a distinctive vulue of SF cannot be overestimated. 
I have met with the arguments that the performatives are not or should nc* 
be distinguished as a separate grammatical corpus because they function 
in the same way as many other structures in the sense that their ME may 
be optionally omitted, e.g.: 

(10) a. I declare that you are absent-minded. 

b. It is likely that you are absent-minded. , 
e. I regret that you are absent-minded. 

It is obvious that in (10o), the ME does not neutralize the truth value of 
SR since the presupposition 'you are absent-minded* is asserted by 'regret'. 
However, both (10a) and (10b) are identical as to the fact that their SR has 
been neutralized by their ME as to their truth value. What only may dis- 
tinguish these two utterances then, appears on the deepest level of semantic 
reality — which is the value of SF, thus, in (10a), the SF reflects the concept 
of intention on the part of the speaker when, in (10b), it is the concept of 
probability. 

The second observation refeiring to the performatives is that, as Bolinger 
says — 'natural language has little or no use for pure performatives to in- 
troduce something said. It is generally deemed unnecessary when one is 
saying something, to say that one is saying it' (1977:513-14). 

True as this opinion seems to be, lot me observe, however, that the above 
Bolinger 's statement should not be generalized too far. In fact, whenever 
used by the speaker, a chosen performative ME is instrumental in its inten- 
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tional sen^e — U has some function to take in a given utterance; the point 
is that the degree of reliability of this function and the necessity of its usage 
depend on manifold criteria. For obvious reasons, let us discuss only the most 
obvious of them. 

We already know that SR alone lias got all sufficient informational data 
to be directed to the listener; as a consequence, it may form a message in 
itself, without any, or with some ME optionally added, as e.g. in: 



(ii) i 



declare 

find 

hold 

admit 

stress 

postulate 



that 



the earth is round (a) 
(SR) 

you are an old idiot (b) 
(SR) 

your leg has been broken (c) 
(SR) 



One should observe, however, lhat the placement of identical performatives 
(ME) in front of each of t he above SR's, chages an instrumental function of 
these identical performatives according to — to which of the above SRs 
they have been attached. In such a case, the only logical conclusion is that 
the function of a given performative verb depends, to much extent, on the 
informative load of a given SR. 

First, let us assume that the speaker has placed one of the performatives 
listed in (11) in front of the SR presented in (11a) — just to formalize or 
unnecessarily emphasize this otherwise obvious SR (the earth is round). He 
might have done so either to enforce his weak authoritative power, or to 
stress it — just to show that the fact that the earth is round is not complete 
without his personal declaration on it. To him, his personal evaluation of the 
fact is more important than the very fact (the domination of his ME over SR), 
So now the generalization is possible that, whenever referred to any such 
well-known or even, in a way, trivial SR as the one that the earth is round, 
the speaker's intention will meet a contradictory reaction on the part of 
the listener^ sueh as e.g.: 

(12) I know [that the earth is round] whether you (declare 

find 
hold 
admit 
stress 

n 

it, or not; all your declarations are just rubbish, and you yourself are 
an old block. 
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As a result, one may conclude that in this contextual situation the effect of 
the application of one of the listed in (12) performative verbs is inversely 
proportional to the intention of the speaker, and that these verbs act here 
us an instrument of an unconscious self-stupefaction on the part of the speaker 
in his listener s opinion. At the same time the speaker, though again uncon- 
sciously, has blocked any felicity conditions existing between him and his 
listener when referred to SR alone. In this case, the listener's objective judge- 
ment on the user of (11a) would be \uy pejorative and the only qualitative 
feature which might be attributed to him by the listener might be[+stupid]. 

The example (lib) exposes quite a difftz^nt situation. One may observe 
in it, at a glance, that the speaker's intention is evident in the SR alone, and 
that it is, at the same time, intentional to be either abusive, or provocative, 
or both, towards the listener. In this case, the insertion of a chosen ME may 
only intensify this intention and, hypothetically, will increase the intensity 
of the listener s reaction though the latter is, in fact, hardly predictable. 
However, as few people like to be called old idiots, the reaction of the listener, 
though it may vary as to its intensity from listener to listener, might often 
meet the expectations of the speaker because, probably, the SR alone might 
l)e less provocative than when supported by ME, as e.g. in: 

(13) I stress that you are an old idiot! 

— or, even, by some extralinguistie devices, as in: 

(14) You are an old idiot, I d6 stress! 

Jlowever, regardless of the intensity of the listeners reaction (from a con- 
temptuous shrugging of his shoulders, through a counter-abusive response, 
up to the punch on the instigator's nose), all the D e reactions have one thing 
iu common, contrary to the previous situation exemplified in (11a), the speaker 
blocks the felicity conditions between himself and the listener intentionally 
and deliberately. However, from the point of the fulfilment of his subjective 
intentions, any such non-agreeable reaction of the listener would, in fact, 
satisfy and not block the felicity conditions in view. This speciality refers 
to both — SR alone, and when it is accompanied by a chosen ME ^ irking 
as an instrument of the enforcement of the provocative value of SR. 

Now, when we compare the above examples (11a, b) with (lie), we can 
prove that Bolinger's generalization (see p. 85 in this paper) might be too strong: 

(15) I postulate that your leg has been broken. (11c) 
l_ y [-f- surgeon] 

The example shows that though the SR in (15) (your leg has been broken) 
cannot be asserted by any performative verb as the performatives are unable 
to assert the truth value of SR's, the insertion of a well-chosen verb of this 
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group may be very reasonable and well-motivated. The motivation for the 
application of the performative in (15) has been enforced by the application 
of the 'professional' selectional restriction [+surgeon]. In this situation, the 
felicity condition between the speaker and the listener is fi;Ily preserved as the 
listener usually accepts any professional postulates of this kind without any 
argument. 

As this short and unavoidably incomplete analysis indicates, one should 
be very careful in one's general rejection of the applicability of the performatives 
or the delimitation of their usage to formalizing and intensifying purposes. 
In fact, they form a very special linguistic instrument the effectiveness of 
which depends on linguistic and mental capacities of their users. 

On particular cocasions, the use of some performatives is well-motivated 
by either cultural or social backgrounds, e.g.: 

(10) a. I pronounce you man and wife (Bolinger (1977:513)) 

b. We declare that the treaty has been officially confirmed. 

In fact, both Operatives and Exercitives can be applied with sound 
motivations as well: 

(17) a. I appoint you leader of the party. 

b. I charge you with a task of councellor. 

The speciality of these sub-types is that the applicability of their ME 
is obligatory in the surface structure because their SR cannot appear alone 
in the form: 

(18) a. *You leader of the party. 

b. *You with the task of councellor. 

In point of fact, the performatives belonging to these sub-types are not 
uniform in their funetioi.al value as their performative function coexists with 
a causative one: 

(19) Owing to my [appointment j 

[charging you with this task) , you will 
become (leader of the party, 
jcouncellor 

- and this fact determines their closer (than in the other sub-types) rela- 
tionship with their SR's which, in turn, makes them, as obligatory elements, 
influence the surface form of these SR's. Compare: 

(20) a. I declare that you are absent-minded. -> 

Yon are absent-minded and I declare it. 
b. I appoint you leader of the party. -> 

*You are leader of the party and I appoint you. 
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To end the present discussion on the semantic motivations for a perform- 
ative usage, ther« remain two more general observations. 
First, it seems that the contrast 'general/detailed* has some Influence on it. 
Namely, if the SR is 'Jess generally' aud 'more detaily' oriented, the justifica- 
tion for the application of a given ME increases, as in: 



of the speaker to apply any performative ME's to SR's exposing truisms 
and generalities). 

Second, it is easj to notice, that the variables belonging to the same sub- 
type (e.g.Verdictives) reflect different modal (emotive) intensity — from 
very weak to a very strong one: 

(22) a. Icharyeyon with a crime. [VerdictivcsJ 



So, the emotive load in 'charge' is much stronger than in 'find' and, analogi- 
cally, in 'stress' than in 'state'. The crux of the matter is that the stronger 
the modal (emotional) intensity of a given variable the stronger the speaker's 
motivation to express his performative reference towards SR. To confirm 
this inference, one may notice that it is more probable on the part of the speaker 
to take advantage of the syntactic or extralinguistic devices to strenghten 
even more — not emotionally 'weak' variables, but the 'strong' ones: 

(23) a. You are right, I d6 state! 
b. You are right, I a * stress! 

Now, to generalize, the motivation for an overt usage of the performatives 
depends on: 

1. the type a given performative verb belongs to. The most applicable are 
Operatives and Exercitives, 

2. the contents of SR. The generality of the informative load in SR is 
divcrsly proportional to the necessity of using ME overtly, 

3. the modal (emotive) intensity of ME. This intensity is directly propor- 
tional to an.oueW usage of ME, 

4. the manipulatory, autlioritative and mental powers of the speaker. 
The weaker his authoritative power, the more powerful motivation oa 

his part to apply an overt ME to well-known SR's. 




I find that you have commited a crime. 




[Expositives] 
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5. social and contrniiunal background imohing formalization of linguis- 
tic usage. 

The next point claiming a separate treatment is the motivation for a syn- 
ladic analysis of the performatives. Strictly , my intention is to show why 
the syntactic analysis of the performatives is uuutoiuuble if our objective 
is a complete linguistic description. Actually, there are two main reasons: 

a. - there are syntactic constraints placed on the sequence (ME)+(SR) 
daring its transformation to the surface-structure representation so that this 
representation may appear in a variety* of syntactic linear arrangements 
(Searlc 1973): 

(24) a.*l apologize that I have eome here. 
I apologize for my coming here, 
b. *1 congratulate you that you have completed it. 
I congratulate on your having completed it. 

The examples indicate that the pattern pfP-f Perf. V+ that] does nov work 
with some performative verbs for purely syntactic reasons. 

b. - according to Keinpson (1975:40), 'the performative use of a verb 
is restricted to first person and simple present". However, one may distinguish 
quite a number of utterances which are not performative formally but, hi 
spite of ihat, function as such and are used in non-formal speech on plenty 
of occasions (e.g. Bolinger (1977:513)): 

(2;>) Let's agree that... 

The fact of the mat ter is that . . . 
No kidding that... 
Too hard to believe that... 
Might as well tell you that... 
Dont' mind saying that... 
Give you my worcd tha+... 

To my judgement, also the following utterances taue the function of the 
performatives: 

(20) To tell you the truth... 
To my judgement... 
It seems to me... 
I'm sure that... 
What I mean is that..., etc 

The variety of syntactic, siirface-stnieture 'non-formal' equivalents stim- 
ulates the next problem of importance which is the need for a contra* m: 
analysis of these equivalents. Though there is no want for any eontrastive 
f valuation on their deex> <»1 nurture (semantic) lc\el because all of them share 
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vhe same SF in any language, a surface-structure comparison shows syntactic 
differences* of various kinds. Here are some examples: 

(27) a. The fact of the matter is... 
Faktem jest, ze... 
Fakt (pozostaje) faktem, ze... 

b. No kidding... 
Bez zartow... 
(Odl6zmy) zarty na bok... 

c. Too hard to believe that... 

(Zbyt) trudno (w to) uwierzyc ze/ale... 

d. Alight a« well tell you that... 

(Z rownym powodzeniem) m6glbym Gi (rowniez) powiedzie<5, ze.., 
c. Give you my word that... 
Daj§ (Ci) slowo, ze... 
Slowo (Ci daje), ze... 
f. To tell you the truth... 

Je£K mam Ci powiedziee prawd^... 
M6wiq.c prawd$... 
Prawde powiedziawszy... 
Powiedziawszy prawd§... 
C Tv my judgement... 
Wedlug mnie... 
Co do mnie... 

As the examples indicate, the E— P contrasts appear on various levels 
of linguistic realization, such aa linear arrangement, deletion, lexical replace- 
ment, case, cattgonjy etc. 

As I have come to a mutual conclusion with D. Preston (private conversa- 
tion), even very complicated phenomena can be disambiguated by a consist- 
ently performed contrastive procedure. To prove that thib opinion works 
also when referred to the performatives, let me reanalyse the confrontation of 
the phrase to be afraid with to regret which Bolinger (1977:511) uses to prove 
that the latter is sometimes elliptical for regret to say. The point is that whenever 
the said to regret appears as elliptical for regret to say, its function changes 
from performative into non-performative. The main test Bolinger applies 
to prove it is: 



(28) a. Fmafraid I can't help you. 
I cant* help you, I'm afraid. 

b. I regret that I can't help you. 
*I can't help you, I regret.-* 



+Disjunct. 

—Assertive 

+Perform. m 

—Disjunct. 

+Assertive 

—Perform. 
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I can't help you, I regret to say. 



r -r Disjunct. 
—Assertive 
+ Perform. 



I think, however, that a contractive analysis of this problem can reveal 
subtler and deeper distinctions; compare: 



(28) a. 



{c 



m afraid I can't heip you. ( 
Obaiviam si$, ze nie mog§ Ci pomocj 
I can't help you, I'm afaird. | 
Nie mog§ Ci pomoc, obaiviar* si$.j 
I regret that I can't help you. ] 
Zalujt ze nie inoge Oi pomtfe. J 
jl can't help you and I regret it. ) 

tego.J 





"+ Disjunct." 




—Assertive 




+Perform. 



—Disjunct.' 
+Assertive 
— Peitform. 



{Nie mog§ Ci pomoc i zaluj$ teg 
1*1 can't help you, I regret.) 
(Nie mog§ Ci pomdc, zahij$.) 
c. *|I regret to say that I can't help you. 

\£aluj$ to powiedziec ale nie mog§ Ci pomoc.^ 
[Przykro (mi) o lym mdwic ale nie mog§ Ci pomoc. 
VNiestety, Nie mog§ Ci pomtfe. 

jl can't help you, I regret to say. \ T+Disjunct. 

(Nie inog$ Ci pomoc, (przykro mi o tym mtf»vt<fl|-» —Assertive 
[niestety. J J [+Perform. 

The examples in (29c) indicate that the semantic load of regret with to say, 
when, in its performative function, inclines, in English, to the semantic value 
of to be sorry (I am sorry, przykro mi), the latter being anequivalental perform- 
ative phrase also when with to say, as in: 

(30) fl regret to say' ) , _ , . . 

{j 9 / >butl can't help you. 

1 1 m sorry to say) r J 

J Przykro mi (o tym m6\oi£\\ , . 

\NieaUiy, • }<* ™» »«W Q pomoc. 

Now, it is needless to add that no non-contrastivi analysis could help in 
coming to the above conclusions. 

To sum up the present paper, let us deduce that: 

a. any attempt to analyse the performatives without taking into account 
all possible semanto -syntactic dependencies must result in a non-com- 
plete description, and thus fails to be reliable. 

b, - in spite of the fact that we often evaluate this section of grammar as 

possessing rather pejorative and redundant quality, and that it escapes 
any strictly scientific testing and formulation of rules (hence my infer- 
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onces and regularities instead of rules in the paper), we should not 
noglect it in our studies as it is an integrated part of our language, no 
matter whether we like it or not. After all, it depends mainly on the 
epeakor's individual abilities whether he applies a given performative 
with a sound motivation, 
c. — a contractive analysis of the performatives is very desirable in a surface 
-structure realization as it may clarify many ambiguous problems in 
a very clear-cut way. 
To add, judging from the fact that we live in our contemporary world of 
rtlativization of truth value when we desperately need any self-confirma- 
tion, and when any strengthening of our statements is welcome, we may forsee 
a growing career for the performatives though, on the other hand, we may 
realize how inexact and facultative they are. 
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PROPERTIES OF RAISED CONSTRUCTIONS 
IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



AUNA BONIEWICZ 
Adam Mwlitmcz University, PoztxaA 



0. Introduction 

The present article 1 is devoted to a short presentation of tht properties of 
raised constructions in English and Polish. Examples of relevant sentences 
are given in (1) and (2) for English and Polish respectively. 

la. Jak6 seems to be as good as his word. 

lb. Jake appears to be good as his word. 

lc. John believes Jake to be as good as his word. 

Id. John deolared Jake to be guilty. 

2a. Janek zdawal si^ xny£lec o czymS innym. 

John seemed reflexive to think of something else 
particle 

2b. Wydawal si§ unikae bliskiego ich sasiedztwa(GRAB:29> 
Appeared rcfl. to avoid near their neighborhood, 
(past, part. (masc. (masc. gen.) (masc. gen.) 

masculine) genitive) 
Ho appeared to avoid staying in the vicinity of them. 



1 This nrtiolo is ft revised and shortened vorsion of tho master's thesis. Boniowicz A.^ 
Raiting in English and in Polish* University of Gdansk, 1U78. 1 would like to thank here to- 
Koman Kalisz, Elizabeth Riddle and Pual Noubawor for thoir imal.iable help in writing 
both tho thesis and tho article. 
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2c. Uwazam te znaki po prostu za talc 

I consider these signs simply for so 
(1st person, present) 

zwany falszywy alarm. (GRAB:51) 

called faiso alarm 

2d. Pranciszka Pierzchockiego uznano winnyni 

Proper name, masculine, acens. come to consider (past, impersonal) guilty 

instrumental) 

zarzucan\ ch m u zbrodni. 
ascribed him crimes 

(adj., pi., gen.) (dative) (pi. gen.) 

F. P. has come be considered guilty of the crimes ho was accused of. 

Sentences of this type have been argued to be an output of the Raising 
transformation — one that moves the subject of the complement clause 
(referred to as the raised NP) to either subject or object position in the matrix 
sentence (see Rosenbaum 1967, Postal 1974, Borkin 1974, and others). The 
underlying structures for raised sentences are illustrated in (3) and (4) for 
(la, c) and (2b, d) respectectively. The raised NP is underlined. 

3a. [Seems [Jake bo as good as his word]] 

Si s, » 

3b. [John believes [Jake be as good as his word]] 

s» s, 
4a. [Wydawalo sit [On unika6 bliskiego ich SQsicdztwa]] 

Si s, 
4b. [Uznano [F. P bye winny zarzucanych mil zbrodni]] 

s» s, 

In the present article an attempt is made to deal with Raising in terms of 
its prototypical properties, following Lakoff's theory of linguistic gcstalts 
(Lakoff 1977). 

Lakoff believes that human knowledge is organized in terms of holistic 
structures which he calls gestalts. Gestalts refor to various phenomena, both 
linguistic and . xtra linguistic. The knowledge about a given phenu^uenon is an 
association of the most prototypical, humanly relevant properties connected 
with it. Lakoff claims that also linguistic phenomena can be dealt with in 
terms of prototypical properties. Tn this type of analysis the Iht of prototypical 
properties is established for a given phenomenon eg. for some type of construc- 
tion. The properties * v e cross-modal, that is, they may refer to various fields 
of linguistic study: semantics, syntax, or pragmatics. When the pro\otype has 
been construed, each manifestation of a given phenomenon is confronted 
with it. The more properties it sheares with the list the more protytopical 
. it is. For example, the subject NP in sentences like (5) is more prototypical 
than the subject NP in sentences like (0). 

;:/••> 'M>>» yjfc 
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5. I read the book. 

6. This book reads well. 

Lakoff argues that subjeethood pairs with primary responsibility, volitiou 
and control (Lakoff 1977:249). Volition and control are possible with human 
subjects only, there is none on the part of the book. Thus, the subject NP 
in (5) shares more properties with the prototype than the subject NP in (6). 

Lakoff abandons the notion of transformational derivation (Lakoff 1977. 
265). He claims that all the relevant relations for a given sentence may bo 
presented without referring to the notion of deep structure. He focuses his 
attention on how the sentences are understood and whut are the prototypical 
ways of relating the thought and its expression in the process of communica- 
tion. Consequently, two types of relations are taken into consideration when 
analyzing sentences, understood and grammatical relations. Understood rela- 
tions are based on semantic toles fulfilled by particular NPs in the sentence. 
Then roles are predicted by the role structure of the predicate. In (7a), for 
instance, the subject NP, the girl, is the understood subject of the sentence 
since it is the agent. Agents are understood subjects in agent-patient sentence* 
(Lakoff gives a list of prototypical properties of agent-patient sentences, Lakoff 
1977:244). The subject NP in 6b, the roses, on the other hand, is not the unders- 
tood subject, since it is the patient. 

7a. The girl has cut the roses. 
7b. The roses have been cut. 

Lakoff's analysis is adopted here in order to 'try out* his theory, rather 
than to contribute to his cirticism of Transformational Gi^mmar. It seems 
convenient for handling cross linguistic data, since the properties, in terms of 
which the data are analyzed, refer to various fields of study, as noted before, 
and therefore, it is easier to demonstrate similarities between corresponding 
structures of two languages which are superficially different. Consequently, 
Lakoff 'a analysis seems to be useful for the purposes of contrastive studies. 

In this article the following procedure is observed. In section 1 the list 
of prototypical properties of raised constructions is given. These properties 
are discussed in detail in sections 2, 3, and 4. 

Raising in Polish has not been investigated so far except for preliminary 
investigations done by Yael Ziv, 2 who delivered a seminar talk on the subject 
at the University of Illinois (Yael Ziv 1976). She proposed the following pre- 
dicates as Raising verbs in Polish, zdaivac ivydawad siq, zvyglqdad w«, 



* Tho problem of distinction between Raiding unci Equi is diacussod in Postal (1974) 
andBorkin (1074). 
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uuxizadza, czu6jodczau:a6, and verbs of permission like pvUualuC. Hex arguments 
are not summarized in the handout to which I have the access. 

It seems legitimate to treat Polish sentences like (2) as raided construction* 
because, as it will be evident from the discussion below, hey manifest the 
prototypical properties of Raising listed in section 1, similarly as English con 
structions do. Treating these constructions as parallel in the h\o language* 
allows to capture the similarities which would bo missed otherwise. 

Since Raising in Polish is not, generally known, a tentative list of Polish 
raisers is included in this article in the appendix. 

Now I shall proceed to presenting the prototype of Raising. 

1. Prototypical Properties of Raising 

I. Raised constructions consist of two clauses, the main clause and the 
complement clause, which function as one unit by virtue of the occur- 
rence of an integrating NP the raised NP in transformational approach. 
II. The integrating JSP has a double grammatical bond. It functions as the 
subject of the complement clause and as the subject or the object (S/0) 
of the main clause. 

III. Tho integrating XP dues not bear any understood relations with respect 
to tho main clause. 

IV. Tho main clause predicate is finite. 

V. The main clause predicate includes an information object in its role 
structure. Object is understood here as a role, not as a grammatical 
relation. For example, Lakoff gives tho following role structure for 
believe (Lakoff 1977:264): 

helicvo believer: INFORMATION LOCATION 
believed: INFORMATION OBJECT 

VI. The complement clause is the understood S/O of tho main clause* 

VII. Tho complement predicate is non-finite. 

VIII. The complement predicate is stative. 

IX. The time reference of the main predicate is posterior oi simultaneous 

with respect to tho complement clause. 

Properties I— VII have been proposed by Lakoff (1977:275) except that 
he does not use the term: integrating NP. Properties VIII and IX are 
discussed by Postal (1074), Borkin (1974) and- Riddle (1076). 

Properties I, II, IV, and VII refer not only to raised constructions. For 
example, the} also apply to Equi. n Property III is distinctive of Raising: 



8 Tho distinction between A-Rmsmg und lMtoising was introduced by Roscnbninu 
(1907) and oxtendod by Postal (1074). 
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hence it will be regarded as its central 'property. It will bo discussed together 
with properties V and VI in section 3. The stativity of complementation and 
the time reference of the main predicate will be argued to follow from the 
other properties in section 4. 

Since properties I, II, IV and Vlf seem to be closely c uinected, I shall 
start analyzing them with respect to those properties. 



2. Raised Constructions as Units 



Raised constnictions involve two clauses, the main clause and the comple- 
ment clause. The latter clause not does function as an independent olau&e 
since it is non-finite. Borkin (1974) argues tliat non-finite form of the comple- 
ment is one of the consequences of the process of clause boundary destruction. 
If there is a weak clause boundary the complementation is infinitival, as in 
8. If there is none the complementation is non-verbal as in 9. 



3a. Suppose the Hewsons just happened to pick it up like they &uid. 

(NGAIO:172) 
8b. I know him to bo out of England. 
8c. Wydawal si$ unika<5 bliskiego ich s^siedztwa. 



8d. Arnes zdawal siq mySIec o czym£ 

seemed to think of something 
(instrumental) 

9a. Ho turned out a wonderful companion. 
9b. I believe him a fool. 
9c. Maszynista 
trian-drivor 
(inaso., nominative) 
9d. Janka uznajo 
consider 
(3rd person 
sg. prosont) 



mnyin. 
else 
(instr.) 



okazal si§ Swietnym fachowcom. 
turned out excellent export 
(past, masc.) (instr.) (instrum.) 
mnie za swoj^ najblizsz^ przyjaci6!kQ. 
me for her closest friend 
(accus). (accus.) (accus.) (accus.) 



The two clauses function as one unit. They have one finite form of the verb 
the main predicate. The occurrence of an NP that bears a double grammatical 
bond, with respect to the main clause and with respect to the complement clause 
is a factor integrating the two constituent olauses, hence the term, the integ- 
rating NP. For example, look at (10). The integrating NPS are encircled. 
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10a. Maszynista okazal siedobrym fachowccm. 
10b. Maszynista uwazal to vzecz oczywista. 

The train driver considered it an obvious matter (instr.). 

a. CLAUSE 



CO 




okazal si$ 



COMP 





uwazal 



o 



NP 




COMP 



NP 



CLAUSE 

t 

NP 



Maszynista dobrym fachowccm Maszynista to za rzecz oczyuistq 



Such diagrams as above are used h) LakofT to represent the relations in 
sentences (LakofT 1077;2C5- 207). Some explanations arc necessary here; 
S means subject " ' u — understood 

O. object u — not understood 

COMP complement 

Unidirectional arrows relate sentence constituents. As can be seen, the encircled 
NPs bear relations with respect to the main clause and to the complement 
clause, other constituent NPs bear grammatical relations with respect either 
to one or to the other clause. 

It is necessary to show that the integrating NP is virtually involved in 
double grammatical relations. Its subject object status with respect to the main 
clause does not need additional support because it is indicated by such prop- 
erties as: 

subject-verb agreement, for A — Raising '(sentences in 11) and word order 
in English and case marking in Polish for B — Raising (sentences in 12). 



The test was suggested to me by Elizabeth Uicldle and Paul Noubauer. 
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11a. He seem-s to be inadequate in what he is saying. 

lib. Ona zdawal-a si§ nie rozumie6 o co chodzi. 

She seemed not to understand what is the point. 

(feminine (past, feminine) 

pronoun) morpheme 

12a. I consider John to be a party-breaker (I have underlined the SVO 
string). 

12b. TJwazam t§ dziewczyne za pi§kn% 

I consider demonstrative pronoun girl for beautiful. 

(feminine, accus.) (fern, accus.) (fem, accus.) 

Feminine accussative morphem -g is distinctive of direct object in Polish. 

What is crucial for the sake of the argument here is to show the complement 
subject status of the integrating NP. Borkin discussed the behaviour of 
not— initial NPs in B-raised constructions for this purpose (1974:51). She 
observed that not - initial NPs like not much and not many are relatively 
better in pre-infinitival position with raised constructions than other object 
positions. Postal (1974) argued that not - initial NPs are acceptable only in, 
subject position. Consider (13). 

13a. Not many of our students have come to the meeting. 
13b. He knows not many students in the Japanese Department. 

Borkin argues that sentences like (14) come in between (13a) and (13b) as far as 
acceptability is concerned. 

14a. (Borkin's 28a)? This latest communique proves not much to be 

happening at the home office. 
14b. (Borkin's 28c)? The Evening News reports not many people to be 

pleased with the upcoming increase. 

If she is right in her interpretation of the data, the relative greater acceptability 
of not — initial NPs with raised sentences shows' the complement subject status 
of the integrating NP. Tliis test, however, is unapplicable to Polish data. 

More persuasive evidence, elaborated on by Postal (1974), is provided by 
the behaviour of non-referential NPs like existential there, weather — it 
and idiom chunks. The occurrence of these NPs in simple clauses is highly 
restricted. Yet, they can occur with raised constructions, provided that the 
restrictions are observed. 

(i) Existential there in simple clauses occurs with an idenfinite NP and a 
restricted class of existential predicates like be, exist, appear etc. Consider (15) 
and (16). 
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16a. Then, there is a man called Allerton. (CHRISTIE:19) 
16b. There exist many people who don't believe in God, 
16a. Then, there shouted a man called Allerton. 
16b. *There dance many girls well. 

It can ocour in raised constructions, as shown in (17). 

17a. But even there, there seemed a laok of any connecting link. (CHRIS- 
TIE:30) 

17b. I don't reokon there to be anything at all doing after sundown. 
(OTHER:J36) 

The ooourrence of this item is unacceptable if the complement predication 
violates the restrictions for it, as in (18). 

18a. *I don't reokon there to dance any pretty girls. 
18b. "There seemed to sneer strange faces at me. 

The same type of argument holds for the predicates like snow, rain, and sket. 
They occur only with empty it as their subject. They may ooour as comple- 
ment predicates with raised constructions, but, again, only with empty it. 
Consider the paradigm given in (19). ' 

19a. It is raining outside. 

19b. *Rain is raining'outside. 

19o. It turned out to be raining outside. 

19d. *Rain turned out to be raining outside. 

19e. I believe it to be raining outside. 

19f. *I believe rain to be raining outside. 

* There are idioms whose meanings are associated with a certain type of 

clause subject idiom chunks: for example, Even the walls have ears. The idio- 
matic meaning is preserved in raised constructions. Look at example (20), 

20a. Even the walls seem to have ears. 
20b. Even the walls may have ears. 

There are other idioms, whem the subject NP is associated with a particular 
verb (predicate idiom chunks), eg: to keep tabs on. These are also allowed in 
raised constructions without change of meaning. Consider (21). 

21a. (Postal's example) Tabs were believed to have been kept on all of 
them. 

21b. Tabs were claimed to have been kept on all of them. 

In Polish, there is no corresponding form for existential there or weather — it, 
but the idiom chunk test is applicable, although finding idioms that would 

§!& $9 
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be easy to manipulate is not a simple task because we need idioms which would 

be followed by mie6 (to have) or bye (to be )+^^ipk' The reaSOn iS that P °~ 
lish raisers are often followed by prepositions or by the particle jako (as), for 
instance, uivazao za (consider for), nznai za (come to consider for), ocenia&jako 
(evaluate a3). Consider the examples below. 

22a. Sciany zdaj$ si§ mie6 uszy. 

Walls seem to have ears. 
22b. Sciany mogq mie6 uszy. 
may 

23a. Gra wydaje si§ bye warta Swieczki. 

Game seems to be worth a candle genitive. 
23b. Gra zaczyna by6 warta Swieczki. 
begins 

24a. UznaliSmy t§ gre za warty ^vieczki. 

We have come to this game accus genitive 

consider (accus.) 
24b. Hie rezygnuj, jezeli uwazasz t§ gr§ za warty 6wieczki. 

Do not give up if you consider 
25a. Uwazaui koSci za rzucone. Nie mozomy si§ juz wycofa<5. ^ 

I consider the dice cast. We cannot now" to withdraw, 

(past participle) 

26b. Uznano koSci za rzucone. Walka rozpocz§la si§ na dobre. 

Come to consider The fight be~an for good. 

(past, impersonal) 
26a. Tubylcy uznali chyba lody za 

Aboriginers come to consider probably ice for 
(past, plural) 

przolamane, bo zacz§li czyni6 przyjazne gesty. 
broken since begin to make friendly gestures, 

(past part.) (past, plural) 
26b. Uznano pierwsze lody za przelamane. Kto6 nawct 
first ' ice Somebody even 

wyci(ignQl p61 litra. 
pulled out half a liter of vodka. 

Another test to show the complement subject status of the integrating NP 
in Polish is provided by the behaviour of the possessive pronouns. 5 



* For moro examples of rolo structures seo Lakoff (1977: 264—5). 
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In Polish, there are two forms of the possessive pronoun: sivdj — which is 
not marked for person, and m6j } twdj, etc. which is marked for person. The form 
sivdj occurs only in the same clause with the possessor NP to which it is co- 
referential (example 27) and only if the possessor NP is the subject NP in tliis 
clause (example 28). 

27a. Oni oddal mi swoj^i — ksi**zk§. 
He gave back to me his book 

(accus*.) 

27b. *0nt powiedzial, zebynx oddai mu swoj^i ksij|zk§; 

He said that I should give him back his book. 
27c. Om powiedzial, zebym oddal mu jegoi ksi**zk§. 

(the marked form) 
28a. Jai dalem Jankowi .swoj^i ksi**zk§. 

I gave to John my book. 
28b. *Datem Jankowii swoj^i ksiqzk§. 
28c. *Spytalem Janka o swoj*u zdanie. 

I asked (masc. accus.) for his opinion 

Now, let us test the behaviour of the unmarked form swdj in raised sentences 
Consider (29). 

29a. Uwazam go; za okrutnego dla swojej zony. 
I consider him for cruel for his wife, 

(masc. sg. accus.) (adj. masc. accus.) 

29b. Uznano Janka za god^cgo swojej nagrody 

come to consider deserving his prize 

(past, impersonal) (adj. masc. accus. gen.) (gen.) 

The marked pronoun can also occur in the same claust with its preferential 
subject possessor NP, especially for the sake of emphasi as in (30); however, 
the unmarked form is preferred in this position. 

30. Mam dosy6 moich wlasnych klopot<5w. 

I have enough my own * trouble 

(pi. gen.) (pi. gen.) (pi. gen.) 

The crucial point is, however, that the unmarked form can occur only if it is 
corofential to the subject NP. Therefore, its occurrence in raised constructions 
shows the complement subject status of the integrating NP. 

Thus, the claim that the integrating NP bears double grammatical bond in 
raised sentences seems to be substantiated. In the following section I shall 
proceed with the analysis of the central property of Raising: property III. 
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3. The Lack of Understood Relations of the Integrating NP versus the Pro- 
porties of Raising Predicates 

Consider the following sentences: 

31a. Martha discovered Jane to have been working as a CIA spy. 

31b. TJznano tego ucznia za najlopszego w fclasie. 

Acknowledge this student for the best in his class. 

(past, (masc. aceus) (masc. accus) (masc. accus.) 

impersonal), 

In (31a) it is not Jane who has been discovered by Martha, but tn. information 
about her. Similarly, in (31b) it is not the student who has been acknowledged, 
but the fact of his being the best in his class. The integrating NPs in these 
sentences are not understood objects of the main predicates. The complement 
clauses are property VI. 

As mentioned before, understood relations are predicted by the role struc- 
tures of predicates occurring in the relevant constructions. Raising verbs are 
one or two-place predicates (A — Raising and B— Raising respectively). That 
is, theii role structures predict subjects or subjects and objects only. Consider 
again Lakoff's role structure for believe. 

believe believer: INFORMATION LOCATION 
believed: INFORMATION OBJECT 

A similar role structure can be established for seem. 
seem what seems: INFORMATION OBJECT 

All main predicates occurring in raised sentences seem to involve an informa- 
tion object in their role structure. 8 

For example: uznawa<5 the person: INFORMATION LOCATION 

the fact: INFORMATION OBJECT 
okazac si$ (turn out) the fact that turns out: INFORMATION 

OBJECT 

Thus, the role structures of raising predicates are closely connected with 
the fact that the integrating XP is not involved in understood relations with 
respect to the main clause. In A— raised sentences the information object 
exhausts all posible understood relations predicted by the predicate. Hence,. 



• Considor tho following oxamplos: 

la. *Evon tho walls nro eager to havo oars. 

lb. ♦Sciany ohoo, mie6 nszy (walls wnnt to havo oars). k 

2a. *The professor on con raged tabs to bo kopt on all of thorn. 

2b. *Gra zamioraa bye warta 6wioczki. 

As can bo soon, Eqni constructions do not .permit non* referring items. 
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~the grammatical subject in sentences like (32) cannot bo the understood 
subject. 

32a. The pearls turned out to be worthless. (OTHER: 10) 
32b. Perfy okazaly si§ bezwartoSciowe. 
Pearls turned out worthless. 

-Analogously, in B— raised sentences the information object 'occupies* the 
understood object position in constructions like (33). 

33a. I consider John to be a fool. 
33b. Uwazam Janka za ghipca. 

fool 

(masc. aceus.) 

Such an account is advantageous for the following reasons: 

(i) It explains why non-refential items are permitted in raised constructions. 
Being devoid of reference they cannot be involved in understood relations. 
Predictably, they will not occur in positions, where understood relations are 
involved, for examp!o,in Equi constructions. 7 

(ii) it* allows the distinction between A-Baising and B-Raising without any 
final statement concerning the unitary status of these two types of rule. This 
problem has not been solved in transformational grammar. 8 

(iii) By relating the properties of relevant predicates to the central pro/jerty 
of Raising, it makes the analysis of these properties helpful in estab 5 * Wng ,ne 
scope of Raising. 

There have remained two properties to be discussed: VIII and IX. The 
next section is devoted to it. 

4. Stativity of the Complement and the Time Reference of the Main Predicate 

Postal (1974) and Borkin (1974) argue that stative complementation is 
preferable in raised constructions. Borkin (1974: 96, 97) establishes the follow- 
ing hierarchy of complement predicates according to their acceptability in 
raised sentences: 

— to be and to have 

— stative verbs like like 

— generic verbs 

— other types of predicates. 



' When investigating the problom I havo come to tho conolusion that noithor tho 
advocates nor tho adversaries of the unitary treatment of liaising havo psosented onough 
substantiation for thoir vio\**s (Boniewioz 1078). 

• Tho list of English raisers is presented in Postal (1974:102? 207 — 317). 
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The sentences below are arranged from the most to the least acceptable. 

34a. He appeared to be a pleasant fellow. 
34b. Zdawal si§ by<5 railym ohlopcem. 

nice 

(instr.) 

35a. He appeared to like the quiet life. 
35b. Wydawal si§ lubi<5 spokojne £ycie. 
to appear to like quiet life. 
(3rd person, past.) 
36a. He appeared to lack vitality. 
36b. Zdawa si$ nie miec w sobio krzty zycia. 
v not have in himself a bit life. 

(gen.) (gen.) 

37a. *He appeared to dance. 
37b. *Wydawal si? zatanczyc. 

The time reference of Raising predicates in English constructions is posterior 
or simultaneous with respect to uhe complement predicate. If the complement 
predicate expresses an action, either the continuous form with be or the past 
v form with have 000111*8. Consider the examples in (38). 

38a. *She seemed to go in our direction. 

38b. She seemed to be going in our direction. 

38c. She seems to hUve bought out all the jewelry in the city. 

Both the continuous form of the predicate and its l>ast form express certain, 
states; tho former— a certain state at the moment of speaking, the latter— a 
past state with respeot to the moment of speaking. 

In Polish, the time reference of the raiser is simultaneous with respeot to 
the complement verb. Although the continuous form is non existent in Polish, 
sentences like (40) correspond to English continuous ibrm. 

40a. Zdawala &i{ tanczy<5. 

seem to dance 

(3rd person fern., past) 
40b. She seemed to be dancing 

The perfeotive ospeot ocours varely in the complement clause. Consider tho 
following: 

41a. *Janek wydawal si§ p6jfi6 do baru. 

seemed to go to the bar 

(perfective) 
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41b. Janek wydawal si@ i&6 do baru 

to go 

(imperfective) 
42a. *Zdajesz si§ zrozumied. 
seem to understand 

(3rd. person, present) perfeotive 
42b. Zdajesz si§ rozumie6. 

to understand 
(imperfective) 

The requirement for stativity is stronger in Polish than in English, since 
Polish raisers prefer non-verbal complementation. B— verbs allow only this 
typo of complementation (example 43). 

Other verbs, like zdawad si& wydawai si$, occur more frequently with 
non-verbal complements, too, as in (45). 

43a. *TJwazam ci§ za-~by<L^ 3wi§tym. 

I consider you f for to bo saint. 

(accus.) (instr.) 
4,3b. *Uznano ci§ za by<$ godnym tej nagrody. 

to be deserving this prize. 
44a. Zdawala si§ zamy&ona. 

thoughtful 

(past participle, fem, sg.) 
44b. Wydawali si$ mi obey, dalecy. 
they seemed to me strange, far-off 

(masc. pi.) (maso. pi.) 
45a. Zdawala si§ nie odczuwa<5 zimna. 

not to feel the cold. 
45b Ohlopiec zdawal si§ \valczy6 z wlosn^ nie&nialofoiQ. 

Boy seemed to fight with own shy manner — 

(instr.) (instr.) 

The following verbs behave differently with respect to stativity and time 
reference: 

— Adjectives (lacking in Polish). They may have a future orientation and 
they permit verbs of action, as in (46). 

46a. He is likely to go there tomorrow. 
46b. This girl is certain to come. 

— Auxiliaries. They may have a future orientation ana allow the verbs of 
action. Look at (47) and (48). 
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47a. He must buy me the ticket, 
•47b. On inusi mi kupi6 ten bilet. 

He must tc me to buy this ticket. 
47o. He is goii)g to buy me the ticket. 
48. On powinien nii kupic ten bilet. 

He should to mo to buy this ticket. 

— Aspeotual verbs. They embed verbs of action. The time reference is always 
simultaneous. 

49a. Maria zaczyna pisa6. 



49b. Mary is beginning to write. 

60a. Sprawy zacz§ly przybierad zly obr6t. 

' Matters 'started to take bad turn. 
51b. The matters started to look bad. 

The preference of raised constructions for stative complementation is not 
surprizing -when juxtaposed with the fact ^hat Baising predicates involve an 
information object in their role structure, since the information object usually 
refers to a certain state of affairs. 



5. Conclusions 

On the basis of the material presented in this article we may conclude that 
Lakoff 's theory of gestalts is capable of coping with linguistic problems. In 
particular, it allows us to cope with «ynbictic, semantic and pragmatic pro- 
perties simultaneously. For this reason, it is convenient for the purpose of 
contrastive studies. As shown here, Polish raised constructions which, super- 
ficially, are so mucli different from the corresponding constructions in English, 
ahare all relevant properties of Raising. 

The differences between the relevant oonstructions in English and Polish 
are the following: 

(1) The scopo of Raising in Polish is vorj narrow (compare the list of Polish 
raisers given in the appendix with Postal's list of English Raising verbs 
(Postal 1974:292, 297—317). 

(2) Polish Constructions avoid iiifinitival complementation. Non-verbal com- 
plements are preferable. . 

(3) The time reference of the main predicate in Polish constructions is simul- 
taneous with respect to the complement clause, whereas in English it may 
be both simultaneous and posterior. 



begins to write. 
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APPENDIX 



Raising predicates in Polish 

- I. A— vorbs 

1. lubio tend, okazao sio turn out, wydawac" sie appear zdawa6 si§ scorn, 

2. Aspectual vorbs: koiiozyc finish, imporfoojtivo, poczn.6 begin, axohaio, przestod 
stop, porfootivo; przostawac' stop, irnperfootivo ,8kouozyc finish, porfoctivo. " 

3. Modals: xn6o bo ablo, rnusiod must, powinion ought, no infinitivo form. 
IL B— verbs' 

— to evaluate as 

— to feel as 

— to nnnounco imporfectivo 

— to announce pcrfectivo 

— considor for 

— consider for iraporfootivo 
as 

— co mo to considorforporfeotivo 
as 

— to imagino as. 



oconia6 jako 
odczuwa6 jako 
ogloszac' 
oglosio 
uwazao* za 
uznawa6 za 
jako 

uznau za 
jako 

wyobrazid sobio jako 
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WLODzraiEnz Rybarkucwicz 
* Unireriity of Ltei 

In a paper by Charles N. Li and Sandra A. Thompson (Li 1976) it has beea 
suggested that Subject /S/ is not a universal category, and that tliere exist 
languages that are rather Topic-prominent (T-prominent) than S-prominent in 
the sense that the structure of sentences in these languages should include — a- 
mong other elements — Topics /T/ rather than Subjects; and that also in basio 
sentences (basic in the sense of Keen*n (1976)) not derived from some otbgr 
sentence having a simpler structure. In Li and Tompson (1976) all Indo-Euro^y 
pean I^guages are classified as S-prominent; although it is ndtnitted that from 
T-pvominence to S-prominenco there exists a continuous soale rather than 
polarity of the two types. 

According to Lehmann's (1976) proposal Proto Indo-European should 
be regarded as a T-prominent language. Comparing modern European 
languages — especially those of Germanic and Romance branches — the 
conclusion is inevitable that a drift from consistent ^-prominence to highly 
consistent S-prominenco has taken place. The dpeed of this change is not 
equal for all the subgroups of the Indo-European family and it is being sugges- 
ted in this" paper that Slavonic languages are less advanced and more con- 
servative in the T- to S-prominence drift. This general conclusion is warranted— 
it is felt here — by the data gathered from the comparison of Polish and En- 
glish. 

English is far advanced in its drift from T- to S-prominence. S is obligatory 
in the language and is normally placed before V (Vorb). 1 If for the reasons of 
pragmatic organisation of the sentence which, after Eirbas (e.g. Pirbas 1961), 
might be termed ESP (Eunetional Sentence Perspective) S must be placed 



1 S-V order in English is moro grammatically fixod than V-0 order; of. sentence* 
(32) and (33) at thojond of this paper; ftlso Hallidoy (1976:62), 
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further on in the sentence as required by the tonicity rules for unemotivo 
(unmarked) sequences within information units (cf, Halliday (1976:101), then 
it leaves behind its formal "dummy" copy, known as anticipatory or slot-filling 
item, which agrees in number with V, i.e. , acts as any other grammatical S, cf. ; 

(1) It was interesting to meet him there 

— to meet him there = notional S 

(2) There's some people in the waiting room 2 

— some people == notional S 

Slot-filling "it" and "there" have no equivalent in Polish, either historical 
or contemporary, except for cases of dialectal usage noted by Rospond 
. <1 973: 354), e.g., 

(3) 6no pada — "it rains, it is raining" 

(4) 6no go nie belo widad — "it him was not to see' = 

= "he could riot be seen" 

and the interesting question would be whether (3), (4), and other such forms do 
not in fact represent some future trend for Polish — in full agreement with T- to 
S-promineneo tendency — that is not being realised in standard literary Polish 
because of the normative system of schools and mass media, 8 

Contemporary Polish makes use of many S-less patterns (cf. Fisiak 1978), 
all their English equivalents obligatorily having semantio or dummy S. Ge- 
nerally S-less sentences would be expected when the semantio notion.of agent 
is absent or need not bo expressed (of. Keenan's notion of basic sentences in 
Ivcenan (1976); cf. also definitions of S in many classical grammars and the 
affinity of S to agent referred to therein). For the Polish data it is only partly 
true. Despite the fact that S-less sentences with agent being inanimate, un- 
known or some other force irrelevant for communication are regarded as most 
typical — because most often quoted — examples of the structures in question; 
they constitute only what might bo classified as one group of such structures. 
They typically express process; 

(5) Dnieje — "it i3 dawning" 
Sciemnilo si$ — "it grew dark", 

or resulting state; 

(6) Bylo zirnno wpokoju — "it was cold in the room". 



* On S-V agroomont in "thoro" — sentences, cf. Quirk (1972:958). Wo rogard the 
iu rmal V-NP agroemont in such sontcnecs as impossed by logioians and grammarians. 

5 The dialect in coso is that spokon around Lowioz, contral Poland. Thoroforo it is 
nardly possiblo to speak about foreign influonco. Othor Polish dialoctb also uso empty 
"ono", (cf. Klomonsiowicz (1004:309)). 
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Showing syntactic and semantic affinity with the above group of sentences arc 
patterns like; 

(7) Bylo nam zimno — "we were cold" 

with the sufferer (we),' constituting T if unstressed, being put in the oblique 
case and no proper S, the causal force (agent) unknown or not easy to define. 
With only slight modifications the above discussion is also relevant to sAitences 
like; 

(8) Chce mi 8%$ spac — "I feel sleepy", 

though the pattern is also applied in cases with agent clearly known; 

(9) Udalo mu si$ napratvid tehurizor — 

— "he succeded in mending the TV set". 

Another large group of the discussed type are sentences with verbs of increase, 
decrease, or lack of something: 

(10) Brahtje nam pieniqdzy — "we lack money" 
Wody przybywa — "water is rising" 

The genitive NP, if initial or enclitic to the verb then topical, cannot be 
regardedasS, the condition of itsagreementin person, number, andgender with ' 
V not being fulfilled (cf. Gokfcb 1958). 

Somewhat similar to (10) is the last group discussed here; sentences with 
agentive NP containing a numeral which modifies the noun, the conditions 
for the numeral and also the nominal gender being given, for istence, in Szober 
(1969:307); 

(11) Pi$ciu studentiw zdalo pomyflnie egzamin — ' 

— "five students satisfactorily passed the exam" 

(12) Trzypisknc cdrki bylo nas u matki (from Sfcober (1969:307) 

— "three beautiful daughters we were at our mother's" 

It is very important to note that sentences like (12) are in free variation with 
historically more recent variant (13), where the same NP is in agreement 
with V thus constituting the proper £>; 

(1*3) Trzypiihne cdrki byly&ny u matki (Szober (1969:307)). 

In order to account for the above phenomena Polish grammarians (Doro- 
szewski, Szober) have introduced the notions of "logical subject", "grammatical 
subject", and "logico-grammatical subject". The word "student<Sw" in (11) 
will thus bo logical S; logico-grammatical S is the normal subject agreeing 
in number, person, and gender with its V — as in (13) the whole NP; gramma- 
tical S may be exemplified by the numeral "miliony" in (14); 
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■ x (14): Miliony gwiazd iwiecily m>7tiefyiei> ; ~ ,J ' v " 

.1** j' k 

where only this numeral agrees with V, the rest of NP "gwiazd" being in 
obliqe case (genitive) (cf. Szober (1969); Doroszewski (1961:11; 188-189)). 

It^ is clear that from our j)jint q£ view only logico-grammatipal S fulfills 
the 'conditions of beirig S; for other ty^es* of polish J^Ps being the primary 
participators* in "the process (state) denoted by V and yet appearing in oblique 
ease and without an agreement with this V the status of Topic and not Subject 
is proposed her* 

Considering the above argument, ^specially the existence of Polish sen- 
tences like (9) and (11) with clearly identifiable^agent, being also transitive 4 , 
we can postulate that the status of S in Polish is fequai to the status of Comple - 
ment or the Objects /Omdirect, Odircct/ in that V, being the only obligatory 
element (ef. sentences of the type (5) above) conditions the appearance of 
one, two, or three participant NPs, the primary participant being often 
anything but S. 5 The choice of T, on the other hand, is not conditioned by 
the seleetional restrictions of V and is governed by the general rules of T 
choice as discussed in Halliday (1 976 : 179— 182) — also for Polish. 

In contemporary English S constituent i& in a privileged position in that 
it always necessarily appears and its position, since Middle English, is fixed 
to that before V. c 

The above observations about the role of S in Polish can also be confirmed 
- on syntactic grounds. Let us compare the following sentences. 7 

(17) E: It is good that you told me about it. 
P: Dobrze, ze mi to powiedziale6. 

(18) E: To swim in a river is pleasant. 
P: Plywa6 w rzeee jest przyjemnie. 

(19) E: It is very cold today. 
P: Jest dzi6 bardzo zimno. 

(20) E: We were cold and uncomfortable. 
P: Bylo nair zimno i nietoygodnie. ' 

In the above sentences Polish Adverb corresponds to English Adjective, 
the whole of the respective counterpart,* being equivalent in meanirig and no 



4 (11) may thus bo rogularly passivized; 

(ll.b) Egzamin zottal pomySlnie zdany prztz pi$ciu ttudtntdw. 
The restrictions on passu o horo oro of gonoral character, similar in Polish to that discussed 
in Grangor«Legrand(1070). 

* Cf.: "boli mnirt glowa" ="I have a headache 11 — Polish primary participant NP 
is syntactically O dlr ; "wydajo mi sie, zo..." "it seems to mo that..." — it is O lndlr . 

• Cf. note 1. above. 

» The examples (17), (18), and (19) wo owo to Fteiak (1978:213 . 214). 

™k in 
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other so close translation existing. This equivalence is discussed in Fisiak 
(1978 : 213—216). Here we would like to propose some farther reaching 
causes of that phenomenon. Adjectives are kmrwn to typically modify Nouns, 
NPs, or Sentences. Adverbs typically modify verbal concepts. The structure of 
English and Polish counterparts, therefore, might be informally represented 
in the following way: 

(21) E: 

NP V 



Adj 



Therefore the fact that in sentences like (17) — (20) above the structure of 
modification is different in idiomatic structures of sentences 8 should be directly 
connected to the generally known tendency in English towards nominaliza- 
tions; in accordance with the observations of Czech linguists (cf. Firbas 
(1959); 1961); also Rybarkiewicz (1977)). This tendency manifests itself in 
the preference for the structure: thematic NP+ communicatively weak V 
(often copulative) 4-rhematic and stressed NP; with thematic NP consti- 
tuting S. 

In Polish and, generally, in Slavonic languages the communicative weight 
is put on the verbal concept which was once characteristic of early Germanic 
dialects, too, (cf. Gothi?. also OE). 

The expression of primuy participant in Polish is often fulfilled by personal 
endings on V, These endings have S function in that they can be replaced by a. 
pronoun or a NP agreeing with them in nunibcr (person) and thus consti- 
tuting S proper. Nevertheless, they do not get deleted in this process, which 
constitutes a proof of their rather exceptional status as Subjects. Another 
factor is their unclear origin (cf . Lehmann (1976:454—456)). In other words,, 
it is not at all certain that they represent old personal pronouns appended 
to verbal stems. Therefore, many actually spoken Polish sentences are, at 



1 Of courso, thoro is a possibility of translating tho abovo into Polish using also ad- 
jectival modification; e.g. "dzion jest dzi& zimny" or "plywanio w rzeco jest przyjomno ,> 
("the day today is cold"; "swimming in a rivor is pleasant"). Wo do not regard those 
variants as either idiomatic oi , sometimes, well formed. 
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least syntactically, if not morphologically, S-lees: 

(22) Widzial-em go niedavmo — "I saw him recently" 

I I 

0<jir Adv 

Primary participant 
expressed by verbal 
ending (morphologically) 

(22) represents the same structure as that of (23); i.e. characteristic 
for OE coordinated sentences: 

(23) Her hiene bestael se here ... ond geridon Wesseaama lond — "In this 
year this army went stealthily ... and they attacked the land of Westsaxons" 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; entry 878). ^ 

The appearance of S-less sentences in OE was much more restricted than 
it is in contemporary Polish, pointing toward the drift of English from T-prom- 
inent to S-prominent structure. 

Both in English and in Polish T may be introduced using a sort of sentence 
equivalent "as to s ..", "co do ... to "odnofinie..." etc.; 

(24) E: As t6 John, lie dowi't like apples. 
P: Co do Janka, to on-nie lubijablefo « 

Yet, in contemporary usage, such structures express a marked, emphasized 
or contrasted T. Unmarked normal -T is typically expressed by S in English 
and by any UP — very often in an oblique case — in Polish. The spread of 
sentences like (25) replacing (26): 

(25) Miliony giriazd tiviecily na niebie. 
(20) Miliony gwiazd iwiecilo na niebie, 

as well as the spreading colloquial use of non-contrastive personal pronouns 
reinforcing verbal endings reflect the fact that also in Polish T is expressed 
hy S more and more frequently. 

The important characteristic of T in T-prominent languages is that 3} 
is fully integrated into the sentence structure with or without any overt 
morphological marking but within ,one intonational pattern (Li and Thompson 
1976). This T need not be — and what is important for our argument; it 
rarely is* — the primary participant of the process (state) expressed by V. 
In fact, its connection with the rest of the elements in the sentence may be 



9 Otherwise it would simply be & 
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indirect and very general. Rendering such a structure word for word in English 
we get: 

(27) apples — John — likes 

(28) linguistics — John — admires — Chomsky, 

meaning "as fox apples, John likes them" and "considering (talking about) 
linguistics, John admires Chomsky" respectively. 

In colloquial spoken Polish such international integration of loosely con- 
nected elements is observable. The examples (taken from actually heard 
speech) are: 

(29) Nasz noivy sqsiad to go zastan{ l — 

— "Our new neighbour shall i find him in?" 

(30) A tw6 brat czy mujuzprzyslali to zawiadomieniel 

_ "And your brother have they already sent him this notification?' 

Standard Polish literary usage accepts such general Topics when they are 
introduced by a phrase called above „sentence equivalent" of a roughly ad- 
verbial nature, of: 

(31) Odno&iie fizyki, Heisenberg to tvielkie naztvisko 

— "As for the science of physics H. is a great name"= 
= "In physics H. is a great name". 

It is, therefore, not possible to claim that the Polish T-scale is comparable 
to that of, for instance, Chinese (Li and Thompson 1976). What does seem 
possible is to look at the Polish flexibility in choosing T —"in contradistinction 
to English where T now tends to be at the same time S*— from the point of 
view of this T- to S-prominence scalp. That such flexibility exists may once 
again be shown and confirmed by the fact that in JPolish no restrictions so 
•fax exist on T being something else than the primary participant NP, i.e., 
that only S is accepted as T. In English the sentences that go beyond the 
scope of this restnction are either ungramtaatical or very highly "marked", 
contrastive or emotive. 10 Compare the following sentences: 

(22) P: T$ ksiqzkq kupil Janek. 
E: (a) This book John bought 

(b) This book was bought by John. 
(33) P: Jankotoi Marysia dala ksiqzk$. 
E: (a) To John Mary gave a book. 
(b) John teas given a book by Mary. 



" Cf. Fisiak (1978:38—40) on the problem of word ordor and promotion to initial 
position in Polish and English. 
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English sentences of the type (a), when they do appear, are highly contrastive 
and are realized phonoiogically as two information units, with the so-called 
"marked theme" (cf. Halliday (1970 : 159), also Halliday 1976). In Polish 
sentences of the type exemplified hy (32) and (33) the initial element may bo 
both "marked'* or totally neutral depending only on contextual requirements. 
For Polish sentences with proposed Omair there exists only one option, as 
in (33), Omair never becoming S of the passive sentence in Polish. Normal, 
unmarked and non-contrastive English equivalents of similarly unmarked 
non-contrastive Polish sentences of the type (b) where T becomes the primary 
participant NP, i.e., S of the sentence. 

Summing up the above argument, Polish, together with other Slavonic 
languages like Czech or Russian 11 , seems still highly T-prominent language — 
more T-prominent than even OE - and its colloquial register even more so. 
Not admitting such loosely attached topical NP's as fully T-prominent langu- 
ages do; it, nevertheless, must bo placed further back on T- to S-prominonco 
scale of historical development than in the case of both contemporary and 
Old English. 
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SOME REMARKS ON MULTIPLE NEGATION IN ENGLISH 

AND POLISH 



Anna Char^zinska 

Maria Curie*Sklodoxc9ka Vnivmity, Lublin 



Although multiple negation seems to be a marginal phenomenon in English, 
syntax, deserving therefore little attention, its existence cannot be denied 
or ascribed to dialectal variations only. Any theory, and particularly any 
theory of negation must face the problem of accounting for multiply negative 
sentences. In view of the fact that the problem of single negation is compli- 
cated enough to have produced no unequivocal account so far and that there 
are still many controversial issues which are unresolved it is not surprising 
that multiple negation has always been treated almost as an embarrassing 
subject. 

As a preliminary, we should focus our attention on one of the vital pro- 
blems of many transformational generative grammars, viz. their inability to 
generate multiply negative sentences at all. Nearly all analyses of negation 
carried out within the framework of Transformational Grammar postulate 
at nwst one deep structure constituent NEG per simplex sentence, which 
obvibusly excludes multiply negative sentences from the set of grammatical 
and well-formed sentences. ; Some analyses do admit two NJIG constituents, 
restraining them however to specific configurations, only. 
. Thus Klima (1964: 316) admits two constituents NEG per simplex sen- 
tence, but only with an intervening adverb: 

S-+ /wh/ /neg/ /Adv/ /neg/ /ADV/ Nominal - Predicate e.g. 

1. He doesn't really not understand. 

2. He hasn't often not paid taxes. " •* 

3. He doesn't really not like her. 

Klima's extremely influential article stands as one of the major treatises- 
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on negation. Up to the present moment, nearly all accounts of negation 
have been ><ased in one way or othe'i on Klima's solutions. 

Although some linguists have admitted that this model is inadequate for 
handling multiply negative sentences, in order fa preserve the simplicity 
and elegance of their analyses, they have excluded multiple negation from 
their studies. Therefore it has become a matter of common agreement to 
place the NEG constituent under the domination of S, sentence initially. 

Klima had two reasons for placing the NEG constituent sentence initially. 
One was the scope of negation, which he says ranges over all elements that 
are in construction with NEG. 'A constituent is said'to'lJfein coA'sttuction 
with another constituent if the former is dominated by the first branching 
node that dominates the latter. Another reason was the Indefinite Incorpo- 
ration Rule, which applies to all quantifiers that are in construction with NEG, 
and can be therefore formulated in a siihple way: (Klima (1964 : 319)) 

X [Affect] GSF Y [Indet] GSF Z=i; Indef +2, 3 
' * ' ' y -/ 

1 2 3 

Negation is considered by him as tike grammaiico-setoantic feature "Affective", 
and the indeterminate constituents that may be in construction with it are: 
•too, sometime, somewhere, once, a, wn^Theruleis responsible tWeKange 
ehange of some to any, too to either etc., m negative and interrogative sentences: 

They 4hinb thai rain fell somewhere ehe. 1 * 1 * * 

They think that rain didnHrfallanywItereeUe. ■ " 

As has already been rnontioned, Klima's placement of the NEG { ^9ps^i- 
tuent was adopted by most linguists, np ma^tpr^hc^ther .they .apcepte^ the 
rest of Klima's analysis >or not. Spipp of the, linguists, howe^cg, suggested 
different solutions which will be bripfiy discussed, Fillmore (1966), for instance, 
Also places the NEG, (jonst^ent ,sent^e.iiptially, yet not under the. im- 
mediate domination qf Sentence but ^e.Preverji) constituent, ,A t jsigiilQr 
•solution \va8 adopted;by HaU-Partce k et aj...(l8 73 )> ^ho^refDrx^ulated^spipe pf 
Klima'p transformations and — follo'vying ^Langacker (IQBfi),,^, abandoned 
the notion "in construction with!' iij fayoup.pf the notion "cpipmand" jvhich 
is more general. > , , . , « M n , y 

"A node "A" commands anoihlor no&b "iJ" ii* "A" docs not dominate 
"B", I'B" does not dominate ''A'VVA" i^Jn structure Si, and node Si 
dominates "B"." ; (Partee (197&*240)).h r r 

The notion "eominand" docs not reqmre ( t^ dominate 
.NEG in order to define" the scope of the some-any rule and allow for simplifi- 
■cation of 4 the' rule itself within ^the'fratofeVvork adojlted by^Partee.- 
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A yet another position of nut was postulated by Lakoff (1970), who suggests 
that not is an ordinary predicate: 




not 



However, none of these analyses, varied as they are, is adeqvate for handling 
multiple negation, because of the restriction on the numb er of the NEG 
constituents in the deep structure. 

A completely different and initially very promising SQlution was offered 
by McCawley (5973). He argues that not is an intransitive verb of the sentence 
that dominates a positive sentence: / \ 



V . NP 

I 



.'I'M 1 . H-jn- 



not | it 'Mir • >ViV! .n m j r^i! 




NP , 

Note that MeCawlcy's treatment, iiN^contradistinotioivto all other jfcWatmcnts, 
places no limits on the number of negative, elements: i.there is n6.thtngi.to 
prevent not from having as siiLject a seiitehce whbsewerb is not ete. McCa^Joy Is 
analysis was partially motivated by multiply jiegativo.6enteiice8i.Atid»h^o 
he took an independent line in stating that 'inoproposaMfor deep; structures 
can be sufficient to distinguish bctxvej^^M^ 

multiple negation, muco the gmjq^n^^^Iii^^C ^J^. ^{^t^ce <Jgg^ft%t on 
the way that negatives are combined in deep structure but on the way in 
which' tiicy wlliiiiiecnn SurfAe^ Thcre^eV* 
goes on to suggest' alt ouCput UmiiiriUiinft^ 

Wod^ViWiii aii un§ranmtaWfway. m'^tfe^Hb^vliv tHKf "Omffia of 
tte cWfraiiil oi^ nbt>bt c#$::!'^ 

considerable variation among speakers as to which combinations of heg'&'tiVefs 
are grammatical". (I97SM 283)1* u »/m 1 •>>/ s\i>h *nV Hi i » C I* 

One can g^.t an"?dea<ul ;how .complicated theirtaskrisjfflomuGardQitfs ('1972) 
atcrtfy oi 'rtiultiplw negojliou^rivhere 1>& different response pattcnwtoivtfdiJ>lects M 
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were distinguished. Garden postulated two constraints: NDN (no double 
negation) Constraint nad Explieitness Constraint. Dialects differ in three 
ways: 

1. Presence or absence of NDN and Explieitness Constraints, 

2. 'The definition of negation used in each of these constraints, 

3. The point of application of NDN constraint. 

In Carden's study, only dialects with the "logical understanding" of multiple 
negation were examined, where two negatives make (roughly) a positive: 

4. I didn't have no money. 

4\ It was not the case that I had no money =1 had some money 

Dialects where multiple negation expresses single logical negation were dis- 
regarded: 

Substandard: Nobody didn't do nothing. 
Standard: Nobody did anything. 

By way of comment, we have to note the similarity of Substandard multiple 
negation in English to Polish negation, where we also have quantitative 
negators plus the negative particle nie: 

5. Nikt nie zrobil nie. 

The Polish sentence, like its English counterpart, expresses single logical 
negation. Therefore the derivations of these two sentences should be almost 
identical. 

The difference between the standard and substandard English negative 
sentences is ascribed to the existence of the Negative Attraction Rule in 
standard and the Negative Concord Rule in substandard English (Labov 
(1972)). The rules can be expressed informally as follows: the Negative Attrac- 
tion Rule states that "the negative is attracted to the first indeterminate, 
obligatorily if it is a subject" (1972 : 777). "The Negative Concord Rule 
incorporates NEG into all indeterminates" (1972 : 784), that is, causes supple- 
tion of all the some, any words into no words. 

Standard: Nobody likes anybody here. 
Substandard: Nobody don't like nobody here. 

Therefore, wo might postulate this kind of rule for Polish as well. However, 
this type of negation is not the central issue of tliis paper. 

The main concern of our analysis are sentences in which something con- 
taining negative is negated, that is, sentences with the logical multiple ne- 
gation; e.g. 

6. Not all the boys didn't go. (Carden (1972 : 35)). 
. 7. Not every student doesn't accept this. (Seuren (1974 : 198)). 
8. Not many of the boys didn't talk to John. (McCawley (1973 : 206)). 
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9. Not many people have nowhere to live. (Quirk (1972 : 379)). 
10- He doesn't often really not understand. (Stockwell (1973 : 247)). 

11. Chomsky doesn't not pay taxes for nothing, (Stockwell (1973: 247)), 

12. I can't not obey, (Quirk (1972 : 379)). 

13. Everybody doesn't like something but nobody doesn't like Sara Leo, 
(Horn (1971: 130)). 

14. Nobody wasn't given anything, (McCawley (1973 : 283)). 
16- Nobody didn't say anything. (McCawley (1973 : 208)). 

16. No one bad nothing to eat. (Stockwell (1973 : 247)). 

17. I didn't have no money. (Carden \1912 : 32)). 

18. Nobody doesn't pay his income tax. (Carden ^1972 : 32)). 

19. No one has nothing to offer to society. (Quirk ^1972: 379)), 

20. At no time didn't Tom beat his wife. (My example). 

The above sentences represent nearly all posibilities of placing multiple 
negatives in a simplex sentence; they can be generalized as follows: 

Not Universal Quant. Not V 

Not Compound Exist. Quant. Not V 

Not Compound Existent. Quant. V Negative Exist, Quant. 

NP Not Not V 

NP Modal Vorb Not Not V 

Negative Exist. Quant. Aux Not Not V ^active) 

Negative Exist. Quant. Aux Not V ^passive) 

Negative Exist. Quantifier V Negative Exist. Quantifier 

NP Not V Negative Exist. Quant. 

Proposed Negative Constituent Aux Not N? V 

On the basis of these examples it would bo nearly impossible to formulato 
any restrictions on tho distribution of negative elements in the sentence. 
Therefore, McCawloy's suggestion that "an output constraint is necessary 
to describe the differences in grammatically between various sentences with 
multiple negatives" (1973 : 283) seems to sot a Sisyphean task before a lin- 
guist willing to undertake it. 

Pragmatically, it seoms that for multiply negative sentences to bo used 
felicitously thoy must be uttered in a context in which tho corresponding 
negative sentences (sontonces with single negation will bo called just negative 
sentences) have already been mentioned,, or in which the speaker assumes 
that tho hearer bolioves in tho corresponding negative sentence. In view of 
the fact that negative sentences themselves must be uttered in tho context 
whore the corresponding positive sentences have already been mentioned, 
disoussod or implied, or tho speaker assumes that tho hearer bolioves in tho 
corresponding positive sentence, (Giv6n 1975), it is possible to explain why 
multiply negative sentences are encountered fairly infrequently A linguistic 
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and extra-linguistio situation of this kind is very raro and by no means typical, 
not to mention its artificiality. Another reason is that there are usually mul- 
tiple sentenco paraphrases for simplox sentonces with multiple negation and 
tho former are preferred. 

However, a mere statement that a multiply negative sentence is a denial 
of the corresponding negative sentence is a gross oversimplification. Tho 
correspondence between a negative and a multiply negative sentenco is more 
complicated than it might seem at first. Let us consider the following examples: 

12. Not all the boys didn't go.<= Not all the boys went. 

13. No one didn't say anything. <= No one said anything. 

14. Not many of the boys didn't talk to John.<= Not many of tho boys 
talked to John. 

15. I can't not go to the party.<= I can't go to tho party. 

Examplos on the left are not negations of tho examples on the right. Apparently 
thon, thero are somo restrictions on what can bo negated in negativo sen- 
tences. Before we draw any conclusions, let us concentrato for a while on 
some other facts, which aro equally interesting. It appears that pairs of sen- 
tonces .'can be found which should presumably have the sumo deep structure 
but only one of which containsan admissible eumbinution of negatives (McCaw - 
ley (1973 : 283)). 

16. Nobody wasn't given anytlrng. 

is grammatical, whereas its active counterpart: 

17. Thoy didn't give nothing to anybody, 
is ungrammatical. 

Thoie are also cases of sentences which look as if thoy should bo derived 
from tho same deep structure, but thoy aro non-synonymous. 

18. Never boforo had nono of his friends come to one of his parties, (pro- 
posing)" 

10. None of his frionds had nover como to one of his parties before. 
Tho above sentences can bo paraphrased as follows: 

18'. It is not the case that ovor beforo nono of his friends had como to 

one of his parties = Always beforo at least one of his friends had 

come to each of his parties. 
19'. It is not tho case that any of his friends had nover como to ono of his 

parties boforo =Eaoh of his frionds had come to at least one of his 

parties bofore. 

Let us now examine the relation botweon activo and passive sentences 
20a) Thoy invited nobody.=b) Nobody was invited. 
21b) They didn't invito nobody, £b) Nobody wasn't invited. 
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Td ^ttire^^MatibM I&tween negation and quantifiers in these sentences 
we can resbro to simple logical formulae, which are a handy way of represen- 
ting scope order relations. Thus we can interpret 20) as: # 

20" ~E X (they invite x) 
which is equivalent to: 

Ax ~ (they invite x) 
By rules of logic if we negate 20", we get: 

~ ~E X (they invite x)= ~A X ~ (they invite x) =Ex (they invito x) 
Therefore the meaning of sentences 2ia) and 12b) should be expressed by the- 
above formula. However, only sentence 21a) has this meaning, while sentence 
21b) seems to mean rather: 

/-Ex ~ (they invite x) =Ax (they invite x) 
which in turn can be derived by negating: 

Ex ~ (they invito x) 
which expresses the meaning of the^sentonce: 

22a) They didn't invite somebody=b) Somebody wasn't invited. 

In the case of all active-passive pairs there is this lack of synonymity, whioh 
either means that transformations change meaning or that these sentences have 
.different deep structures. The latter is more plausible as the difference between 
20a/b and and 22a/b may be ascribed to the existence of the feature (+ spe- 
cific/ in somebody in the former, and /—specific/ in the latter. The feature 
/^specific/ is treated as a feature of the indefinite article and indefinite quanti- 
fiers and accounts for the differences, in meaning between the following pairs, 
of sentences: 



And thus the sentence: 

Nobody tvam't invited. 
is the negation .of: 

Somebody ivam't invited. 
/+spec/ 
and not of: 

Nobody was invited. 
which in turn can be derived from: 

Somebody tvasn't invited. 




/—spec/ 
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Therefore it aeenu possible to postulate that "Nobody wasn't invited" is derived 
in the following xr&yi 




I 

somebody 
/spec/ * 

Since the problem of aotual formulation of the purase-markere and transfor- 
mations is not central to our arguments, derivations will bo presented in a sche- 
matic and oversimplified form. 

I cycle; Passive s/nots/nots/ somebody was invited/s ' 

/+spec/ t s 

II cycle: NEG lowering s/nots/ somebody was not invited/s 

S pruning /-f-spec/ 
NEG placement 

Here, some-any*no suppletion rulee do not apply because of the fea'*uro/+spe- 
eific/ cn somebody. 

HI cycle: NEG lowering s/Nobody wasn't invited/s 
some*any-no suppl. 

For reasons mentioned before, (see p. 3)^, we have adopted the above deep 
•structure of negative sentences following McCawley (1973:280), whose argu- 
ments for placement of NEG in the higher S seem to be convincing and well- 
-motivated. We have rejected his treatment of Not as an intransitive verb for 
reasons which will be discussed directly below. 

McCawley argues that not "appears in the same deep structure configura- 
Hons as other things which rire labeled as verbs; e.g. §ptm\ both not and seem 
combine with a sentence to yield a sentence" (1973:281). Semantically they 
Jiave no features in common, yet in McCawley's analysis they would also bo 
uniformly labelled as predicates since he rejects the traditional distinction 
between "predicate" and "logical operator" and treats, negation, the verbs 
-such as seem, happen, appear, and quantifiers as if they were simply predica- 
tes predicated of aentenccs. Thus claiming similarity between not and seem 
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on syntactic grounds and between not and quantifiers on semantic grounds, 
he co- ludes that they are all predicates (or verbs), which seems to be the 
typical case of erroneously applied logical implication. The dubious syntactic 
similarity between not and seem, or happen cannot therefore serve as sufficient 
motivation for adopting this particular treatment of not. 

A few comments on the rules applying in the above derivation might prove 
useful. Since NEG has been placed under the domination of the higher S, a rule 
of negative lowering is necessary to bring the NEG constituent into the lower 
sentence. It might be tentatively formulated in the following way: 

SD: NEG - s/ NP - VP - X/s 

1 2 3 4 

SC: s/1 2 3 4 / s 

In our derivation we postulate that someany-no suppletion rules apply on 

the third cycle in spite of some being /+specific/. 

Some-any-no suppletion rules were first formulated by Klima (1964) as: 

1 , an optional rule changing some into any in sentences containing NEG and 
WH constituents, 

2. an obligatory rule changing any into no when it precedes negation, 
optional if any follows negation. 

One of the objections raised by many linguists was that the rule changing 
some to any created non-synonymous sentences: 

J didn't see some of them. 

I didn't see any of them. 
K. LakofF (1969(609—613)) questioned the existence of the rules in connection 
with non-synonymous, pairs of sentences, which according to her differ in 
presupposition: 

Who wants some beans'! (positive presupposition) 

Who wants any beans! (negative or neutral presupposition). 

She suggested that sentences of this type should be marked in their semantic 
representation to indicate the presupposition of the speaker, be it positive or 
negative or neutral. 

Another measure, proposed by Fillmore (I960), was to assign some words 
the feature /^specific/ and make the rules sensitive to this feature. This solu- 
tion was adopted by Hall-Partec (1973), who restrained the applicability of 
the some-any suppletion rule to /—specific/ some. It seems, however, that the 
*sonie-any suppletion rule has to apply to /-{-specific/ some in sentences with 
multiple negation, or we shall get non-grammatical surface structures. There- 
fore, the rule has to apply in presence of two NEG* constituents: 

SD: SX - NEG - Xl +B ?™f ° . . /- X - NEG - X 
' —indeterminate ' 

1 2 3 4 6 0 7 
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SC: change / -{-specific/ to /—specific/ 

change / —indeterminate/ to /-{-indeterminate/ 

In that way we get any which is /^^^rminate^ an< * w ^ cl1 
can undergo the anyj-no suppletion rule now: 

SD: X — NEG ~ /T^f 0 . , / - X 
' + indeterminate' 

12 3 4 

SC: 1 - 0 - / , 3 / -4 
'+neg' 

That these rules are of wider applicability is confirmed by sentences with 
a negative-raising verb: 

23. I don't think that any people weren't invited.= 

(originally+specif) 
= I think that no people weren't invited. 

24. I dont' think that no people weren't invited. # 

(— specif -+no) 
^ I think that no people weren't invited. 

The sentence: 

We didn't invite nobody. 

would be then derived in the following way:. 

s/NEG 8 / NEGs/ they invite somebody/s 

/— specific/ 

I cycle: no transformations of interest apply here, 

II cycle: NEG lowering s/NEGs/ they invite nobody/s 

some-any-no suppl. 

III cycle: NEQ lowering They didn't invito nobody. 

NEG placement 

However, in this derivation as it stands, there is nothing to prevent us from 
getting noil-synonymous sentences coming from the same dctep structure. 
Suppose that in the last derivation the passive transformation applied on tho 
first cycle: 

s/NEGs/ NEGs/ they invite somebody /s-+Somebody was invited. 

/—spec/ /— spec/ 

II cycle: s/NEG/s nobody was invited/ 

.NEG lowering and some-any-no suppletion rules applied here, 

III cycle: NEG lowering ^ Nobody tva&n't invited. 

NEG placement 
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Sentences derived in such a way are not synonymous with their active counter- 
parts, compare: 

They didn't invite nobody. ^Nobody wasn't invited. 

Therefore, we must prevent NEG from moving onto the auxiliary in the last 
derivation; in other words, we must prevent it from crossing over another 
negative. It seems that a cross-over constraint is what we need fare. The 
constraint would ensure that in th9 derivation of the sentence NEG constitu- 
ents do not cross over each other. Another possibility is to formulate the cons 
traint in terms of precedence relations, that is, /'no transformation may 
change the precedence relations of logical predicates." (Lakoff (1974:166)). 
By logical predicates LakofF means quantifiers and negation. Althotigh Lakoff 
formulated this constraint irrespective of multiply negative sentences, it 
appears that the constraint works here and therefore its application is much 
wider than its author ever suspected. A similar constraint was formulated 
by Lee (1974) within the Montague Grammar framework, but it blocks only 
universal quantifiers and negation from crossing over each other. Nevertheless, 
the necessity of introducing constraints of this kind was argued for on syntac- 
tic (Lee 1974) as well as semantic (Lakoff 1974) grounds. In view of this fact 
an attempt can be made at explaining why some multiply negative sentences 
cannot be denials of the seemingly corresponding negative sentences. 

Semantically, multiply negative sentences are a combination of two types 
of negation: modal negation and pure negation, as they were named by Krze- 
szowski (1974). According to him, modal negation involves the act of negation 
on the part of the speaker: 

"I think it is false that.;." 

Pure negation consists in negating an element within the nuclear subcon- 
•figiiration: ■ 

"I think it is true that. .. not ..." (1974(88-89)). 

Pragmatically impossible is a sentence with two modal negations or two 
pure negations. Naturally, as follows from this line of argumentation, pure 
negation must be within the scope of modal negation and any change in the 
order of the two negative constituents results in a change of meaning. Of 
interest also is the fact that sentence stress always falls on the constituent 
containing modal negation, which would mean that the leftmost negation 
isin the Focus, and any negatives to its right are part of presupposition. 

Prom the above sketchy presentation it does not follow unequivocally which 
of the various approaches towards negation offers the most insightful inter- 
pretation of multiply negative sentences. They range from a strictly syntactic 
account of Klima's (19G4), through interpretive semantics to semantically 
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based analyses of Lakoff (1974), Krzeszowski (1974) and McCawley (1973). 
Each of them grapples with a slightly different aspect of negation highlighting 
certain points, ignoring, however, other that seem of equal importance but 
do not fit into the author's theoretical framework. For that reason we have 
been trying to avoid any committment to any model of linguistic description. 
It has rather been an attempt at extracting observations that might throw 
more light on the neglected subject of multiply negative sentences. Needless 
to say, as is always the case, several theoretical issues arose unwelcome, the 
most conspicuous of which has long been the core of the controversy between 
generative semantics and interpretive semantics and might seem to be the 
ghost of the bygone area — yet here it raises its head again; if all semantic 
information is made available at the level of underlying structure then we 
need mechanisms such as global rules and transderivational- constraints, if 
not, then transformations change meaning. In our analysis we have — follo- 
wing Lakoff (1974) — postulated a derivational constraint, which might suggest 
a bias towards generative semantics. It seems however that such a mechanism 
is too powerful indeed and that it might be reformulated as a constraint 
on specific movement transformations, in particular on NEG placement, 
which would make it a local constraint rather than a transderivational con- 
straint. Such a device could be as well accepted within interpretive semantics. 

What both generative and interpretive semantics have undoubtedly 
in common is the deeply rooted "logical" way of thinking; that is particularly 
striking in their treatment of negation. Logical understanding of negation 
in natural languages raises a number of problems and controversies which, 
according to Nagucka (1978), can be solved only after the logical bias in 
analysing negation has been abandoned. 

Nagueka suggests an entirely different analysis of negative sentences, 
which is of particular interest for us as it tries to account for multiply negative 
sentences as well. Nagueka treats Sentence as consisting of Modality and 
Proposition, where Modality contains semantic primitives, one of which is 
<( l diswant" (Nolo) responsible for negation, whereas Proposition contains 
arguments and VPs. All the relations expressed within the Proposition can 
be negated However, the process of negativization is of operational character 
in Nagueka's analysis and its function is to transfer the information onto 
the syntactic level. Sentences containing no words like nothing, nobody etc. 
contain at the semantic level more than one act of negation. For instance, 
by uttering the sentence: 

/ see nobody there. 
the speaker states: 

/ don't eee NOT X there. 
where NOT X is a statement about ihe empty subset of X. Therefore tho 
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sentence expresses two acts of negation of whic^^one involves Proposition, 
\rhile the other involves an argument. In Polish, these two acts of negation 
are reflected in surface structure: # 

Nie widz§ tarn nikogo. 

whereas in English there is a deletion rule which erases all nots but one. So* 
whenever a no word appears in a sentence, the sentence expresses a double 
act of negation. Naturally it means also that whenever we have multiple 
negation on the surface, the derivation of the sentence gets appropriately 
complicated, expressing up to four acts of negation, e.g. (Nagucka (1978:66)): 

"Nobody had nothing". 

1) I do not want to Relieve that X person had Y object 

2) I do not want to believe that there existed X (empty subset). 

3) I do not want to believe that there existed Y (empty subset)* 

4) I do not want to believe in what I didn't want to believe (I reject 1.) 

Using the lexical material, the semantic representations can 'be illustrated as 
follows: 

1) Janek didn't have bread. (Janek nie mial chleba) 

2) Nobody had bread. (Nikt nie mial chleba) 

3) John had nothing. (Janek nie mial niczego) 

4) Nobody had nothing. (Nikt nie nie mial niczego). 

Naguoka's analysis constitutes an interesting alternative to other analyses 
disoussed in this paper. However, it does not avoid certain problems and 
inconsistencies, which weaken its descriptive and explanatory power. Thus 
the semantic structure which she suggests for negative sentences is nearly 
identical to semantic structures based on tho logical understanding of negation, 
in that it postulates a single semantic primitive volo in front of the Proposition, 
whereas in other theories it was a single morpheme or functor also placed, 
in front of the Proposition. The only, and for Nagucka, basic difference is 
that she considers nolo to be the expression of the mental attitude of the speaker 
towards the proposition, while in other theories not was a logical opc^tor sta- 
ting that the proposition was false, to which Nagucka objects. Basically, she 
overlooks two facts; one ie that the inclusion of the speaker's mental attitude 
into her considerations and referring to. negation as an "act", automatically 
. moves her analysis into the area of pragmatics, another is that for the speaker 
to deny a certain proposition, he must consider it first to be false, or rather 
infelicitous, which he expresses by negating it or denying. Thus, even mentally* 
negation cannot be divorced completely from the positive statement that is 
•denied by the speaker, and Nagucka claims that it can. 

Leaving aside theoretical considerations, which are part of a much wider 
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controversy, let us address some of the problems that arise within Nagucka's 
own frartlework. She claims that arguments are unordered in the Proposition 
with respect to VP and therefore with respect to negation, which in the process 
of negativization is always placed between arguments and VP. How then can 
we explain non synonymity of sentences with different orders of negative con- 
stituents: 

Never before had none of his friends come to one of his parlies. 
None of his friends had never come to one of his parties before. 

In Nagucka's analysis there is no formal apparatus to explain this lack of 
synonymity, whereas logically based analyses can explain it in terms of the 
scope orders of negation and quantifiers. For the same reason her analysis 
would not be able to account for the lack of synonymity between active 
and passim sentences: 

Oac of the strongest arguments in favour of her analysis, according to 
Nagucka, are sentences with no words, which she claims to be multiply negative 
in the semantic structure, they have propositional and argumental negation 
which expresses the empty subset of the set denoted by the argument: 

Nobody likes Mary. 
Not X doesn't like Mary. 

She argues that argumental negation has to occur together with propositional 
negation or "we would have to admit that" "nothingness", "noness", "never- 
ness" etc. exist in the real world, and either can be perceived or experienced 
by our senses, or created in the mind of the speaker when interpreting his 
experience" (1918:58). It seems that Nagucka's line of reasoning does not 
hold true even if we do admit double negation in the semantic structure of such 
sentences, because if we cannot say that "The empty subset likes Mary", we 
likewise cannot say "The empty subset doesn't like Mary" in the light of her 
claim that "negation is a statement, independent of declaratives and can 
be semantically interpretted without having recourse to any other kind of 
utterance." (1978.22). Moreover, the derivations of sentences with multiple 
negation of thif * "nd are very complex semantically and lead to some counterin- 
tuitive conclusions. Also her analysis predicts, incorrectly, that sentences 
a) and b) may be non-synonymous: 

a) / see nobody there ^h) I don't see anybody there 

Sentence b) in Nagucka's analysis can be ambiguous between single and 
double negation. If we adopt Kooij's (1971:1) definition of ambiguity as 
"the property of sentences that they may be interpreted in move than one 
way and the insufficient clues are available for the intended or the optimal in- 
terpretation**, then it seems that sentence b) cannot be considered asambiguous 
as it does not fulfil the first part of the definition. 
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Another problem for Nagucka's analysis are sentences with negative con- 
stituent and universal quantifiers: 

a) Wszysoy nie przyszli (All/everybody didn't come) 

b) Nie'wszyscy przyszli (Not all/everybody came) 

Sentence a) means "Nikt nie przyszedl" (Nobody came), that is, has the 
Quant-Neg reading. The other reading i.e., Neg-Quant is also possible, but it 
will be disregarded for a moment. Nagucka treats such sentences as cases 
with only one negation present, and obviously sentence b) will have to be 
treated in the same way. In both cases we will have propositional negation, 
as.argumental negation expresses only the empty subset. Therefore, these two 
sentences will have to be assigned identical semantic structures, which con- 
stitutes a serious problem in view of the fact that in JTagucka's analysis the 
meaning of sentences is apparently determined in their deep structure. Also, 
the ambiguity of sentence a) will be left unexplained. A logically based analy- 
sis explains the differences in meaning between these sentences in a natural 
way as the difference in the scope orders of the universal quantifier and nega- 
tion: 

A x ~(przyszedlx) ^ ~A x (przyszedl x) 

Concluding this brief and sketchy presentation, it should be pointed out 
that the'logically based theories have by no means solved all of he problems 
posed by negative and multiply negative sentences. Their shortcomings have 
become obvious in the course of the present analysis and their descriptive 
and explanatory adequacies leave much to be desired. However, in an attempt 
to clarify certain issues connected with multiply negative sentences, this paper 
raised more questions than it has been able to answer. Undoubtedly it has 
succeeded to prove that many, quite fundamental, problems remain at every 
stage. Yet the general direction it has tended to is definitely "logically'' 
oriented, which seems to be the only promising route in the light of the facts 
that can be reviewed briefly as follows: 

a) lack of synonymity between some active and passive sentences can be 
explained in terms of different scope orders of negative constituents and 
quantifiers, 

b) lack of synonymity between sentences with different orders of negative 
constituents can be explained in a likewise manner, 

c) interpretation of negative sentences in terms of logical formulae helps us 
to explain why some multiply negative sentences cannot be denials of seem- 
ingly corresponding negative sentences, 

d) logical formulae capture in a revealing manner relations between multiply 
negative sentences and their positive paraphrases, 
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e) and last but not least, the simplicity of logically based analyses is an attri- 
bute not be to sneezed at, particularly when it is combined with greater 
explanatory power than that of analyses renouncing logic as a legitimate 
basis of linguistic descriptions. 
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AND /6/ BY POLISH SPEAKERS 
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The pronunciation, and auditory discrimination of the British English 
dental fricative, i.e. the tense /9/ and it lax counterpart /5/ cause significant 
trouble for Polish learners. Since the Polish language does not contain these 
sounds in its phonological system, the phenomenon of the so-called phonemic 
under-differentiation takes place. Namely, two phonemes of a foreign language 
whose equivalents are not distinguished in the native language are confused, as 
e.g. /8/ and /s/ in thiniain, /9/ and /£/ in thiniFinn, /0/ and /t/ in thintiin, /d/ 
and /z/ in batheibays, jbj and /v/ in thineivine, or /5/ and /d/ in thyidie (oL 
Weinreich (1063:18); Krzeszowski (1970:41) and Kopozy&ki (1977:15)). 
Consequently, most Polish speakers when speaking English will substitute 
olosest articulatory and acoustic equivalent of the native language for the 
phoneme of the foreign language which has no equivalent in the native lan- 
guage. Thus, E. /9/ — a voiceless dental fricative will be rendered by Poles, 
as either /f/ — a labiomental frioative, or /s/ — a dental sibilant, or /t/ — a 
dental stop. Likewise, /&/ will be rendered by them by the voice counterparts of 
the above mentioned sounds, i.e. by /v/, \z\ or /d/. There also exists a possibility 
of /0/ being substituted by P, /ts/ and \h\ by P. /dz/ since the places of artioula- 
tion of the latter approximate the articulation of the E. /0/ and /8/ (of.'Kop- 
ozydski (1977:76)). We, however, hare found very few oocurrances of substi- 
tutions of the kind in theiests to follow. Nor, as a teacher of English, have 
noticed a single substitution of /ts/ for /G/, although the pronunciation of /dz/ 
in the place of /5/ has b&en infrequently observed. Nevertheless, we assume that 
(a) /9/ in thin /Gin/ can be pronounced by Poles as /f, s, t, ts/; (b) /&/ in thy /8ai/ 
can be pronounced by Poles as /v, z, d, dz/. 

To investigate experimentally whioh substitutions prevail, we have carried 
out a number of perceptual and repetition tests with monolingual Polish 
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speakers. All subjects were fifteon-year-old grammar school students, native 
speakers of Polish, with no previous knowledge of English. The experimenter 
deliberately chose this age group, as in the majority of schools in Poland 
teaching English formally commences in the first grade of the grammar school. 
The informants had undergone_general screening and no speech defects were 
noticed. 

Three tests were constructed with the purpose of investigating the inter- 
pretefcion of English inte dental fricatives by native speakers of Polish. In 
order to obtain information on the perception of these phonemes discrimnation 
and identification tests were designed, the imitation test elicited infor- 
mation on both the perception and production of the sounds. 

PERCEFTION 

The Discrimination, Identification and Imitation Tests had been prepared 
according to a model common to them all. Namely, /G/ Discrimination and 
Identification Tests utilized the same list of minimal pairs in all the trials, the 
order of the pairs, however, was changed for each trial. The Discrimination 
Test consisted of three trials each of which had been recorded by different 
phoneticians. The •same recordings were used in the Identification Test which 
consisted also of three trials in which the informants transcribed the minimal 
pairs perceived. In this test, however, an additional procedure was applied, i.e. , 
the second listening to the whole test (three trials) with the purpose of com- 
paring definite segments indicated by the experimenter with respect to their 
sameness or dissimilarity. The segments which sounded 'foreign* to the stu- 
dents were encircled. The writer considered this procedure to be indispensable 
as many segments, although rendered by the same value in the transcription, 
did not 'sound the same' to the subjects. Special answer sheets were 
prepared and supplied to the subjects, who were the same group throughout 
all the trials, their number, however, slightly varying in particular trials 
due to the absence of some members of the group (the experiment was 
extended over a few days). /5/ Discrimination and Identification Tqsts were 
carried out according to the above-mentioned pattern, the only difference 
being a change of one phonetician (a different voice) and a comparatively 
shorter list of minimal pairs in the tests (21 versus 10). The limited number of 
minimal pairs in the /&/ test was merely due to the scarceness of contrasts 
between /5/ and /v, z, d/, especially in the medial and final positions. We 
realize that due to the differences in the number of minimal pairs between the 
/0/ and /5/ Perception Testa the comparison of the results may not bo satisfactory , 

The recorded test lists had been presented to a few native speakers of 
English and also native speakovs of Polish — all phoneticians. They assessed 
the recordings to be adequate. 
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DISCRIMINATION TEST 
Procedure: 

I. /o/ 

This test consisted of three trials and was administered to & group, 
of 25 informants. In trials 2 and 3, however, this group was smaller by 4 in- 
formants due to their absence. The examples to which the subjects listened had 
been tape-recorded by three trained phoneticians and teachers of English — two 
males and a female. The phoneticians were native speakers of Polish since 
no native BP speakers of English were available at the time of the experiment. 
The subjects were npt informed that the examples they were going to listen 
to wore English (they were not familiar with the language anyway). 

The test comprised 21 minimal pairs in which /8/ was contrasted with 
either the apical stop, the groove sibilant or the labio-dental fricative — the 
sounds assumed to be most likely confused with the interdental fricative. 
The distribution of the phonemes was mostly initial prevocalic #-V (13 pairs), 
5 pairs were distributed in the #-r context and 3* in the final postvocalio 
position V-#. Other possible distributions such as initial preconsonantal, 
medial aud final postconsonantal were not examined. 

The subjects wore instructed to concentrate on the pairs to follow and 
state whether they were the same or different and mark their answers on the 
answer sheets. The time spacing between subsequent pairs was eight seconds. 
The following are the pairs: 



(1) bath - buff* 


[ba:0] 


-[bAf] 


(2) bus - bath* 


[b as] 


- [ba:0] 


(3) but - bath* 


[bAt] 


- [ba:0] 


(4) sin — thin 


[8m]- 


-[0m] 


(5) thin — fin 


.[0m] - 


-[fin] 


(0) tin - thin 


[«m]- 


-[0m] 


(7) fresh — thresh 


[frofl - 


-[Ore J] 


(8) thug - fug 


[OAg] 


~[fAg] 


(9) sill - thill 


[si]] — 


[64] 


(10) thaw — saw 


[0o:]- 


-[so:] 


(11) thill - fill 




[ft]] 


(12) fill - thill 




ran 


(13) thick — sick 


[9ik]- 


-[81k] 


(14) tar - thar 


[t'a:]- 


-[0a:] 


(15) theme — feme 


[0i:m] 


-[fi:m] 


(16) through — true 


[0ru:] 


-[tru:] 


(17) through — true 


[Oru:]' 


- [tru;] 


(18) thinner — sinner 


[0mo] 


— [smo] 
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(19) vinker — thinker [t'mko] — [Oiriko] 

(20) triir — thrill [trx}] - [8ri}] 

(21) frilling — tlirilling [frihn] — [Onto]] 

* Noto that pairs 1, 2 and 3 aro not minimal pairs. Howovor, duo to tho scarcity of 
contrasts between /f, 8, t/ mid /0/ in tho final position, tho writer included thorn in tho 
list. Tho subjects were instructed to compare tho final sounds only in.thoso three pain?.) 

Results: 

Tables 1, 2, 3, i and 5 contain the results of the /0/ Discrimation Test 
in numbers and percentages. 





Correct answors 


Incorrect answors | 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


371 


154 | 


525 


Trial 2 


330 


111 | 


441 


Trial 3 


363 


78 ! 


441 


Trials 1,2 and 3 


1064 


343 | 


14071 



Tablo 1. Number of correct and incorrect answors givoWby tho subjects in trials 1, 2 
mid 3 of tho /0/ Discrimination Test. 

(Note that the results of the tlirco trials cannot be treated jointly as bos been 
revealed by the appropriate statistical tests applied. This procedure is to be 



1 Tho teste in tlus and all other oxporimonte undorwont statistical computation 

in ordor to ostabliMi whothor tho results from' particular trials in an oxporiinont could bo 

treated jointly or not. Our hypothosis was tliat^tho means in tho trials woro oqual, 

i.o. H 0 ; x^x^Xj, This was calculated according to tho formula 8' a 

Sfo-xJ'+Sfo-x^-StXa- x,)* . ... ... • . 

«= (variations within tho groups), Tho second 

hypothesis made was that tho variations between tho groups wore oqual, i.o. 8j=8} 

En (x— 5)* 

«8J and so wo applied tho formula 8"*= — ~ (cf. Puchalski (1071 ; 170— 173». 



i:}- 

X, J 



moan numbor of correct answors given by a subject in particular trials. 



x - moan number of oorroct answors givon by a subject in trials 1, 2 an J 3 treated 
jointly, 

n,> — number of subjects participating in particular trial^. 

N — numbor of subjects participating in all three trials, 
k — number of trial). 

Since in tho /0/ Discrimination Test F«10.00>F 0 . 0 i^3.15, wo cannot treat tho 
results of trials 1, 2 and Si jointly. 
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used throughout the papor with reference to all tests. For detailed information 
on the statistics utilized here see note 1. 



| Correct answers 


Incorrect answers 


TOTAL 


Trial i 


71% 


20% 


100% 


Trial 2 


75% 


25% 


100% 


Trial 3 


82% . 


18% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


1 76% 


24% 


100% 



Table 2. Tho results from Table 1 in percentages. 



The mean values of correct answers given by the subjects are presented in 
numbers and percentages below: 



| Moan in numbers 


Moan in percentage 


Trial 1 




14.84 


71% 


Trial 2 


1 


15.71 


76% 


Trial 3 


l 


17.20 


81% 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


I 


1S.80 


76% 



Tablo 3. Mean values of correct answers given by tho subjects in trials 1, 2 and 3 of the 
/9/ Discrimination Test. 



In particular contexts, i.e. provocalio initial, postvocalic final and before /r/ the 
results are somewhat different from the ones shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3, 
especially for [0] distributed finally after a vowel, where the percentage of 
correct discrimations is very high. 





#-V 


TOTAL 


#-r 


TOTAL 




Com 


Incorr. 


Corr. | Incorr.. 


Corr. 


Incorr. 


Trial 1 


233 


117 


360 


68 


32 


100 


70 


5 


Trial 2 


212 


82 


204 


60 


24 


84 


58 


6 


Trial -3 


238 | 50 


204 


67 


17 | 84 | 58 




Trials 1, 2, 
and 3 


683 


255 


938 


105 


73 


268 


186 


15 





TOTAL 


Trial 1 


76 


Trial 2 


63 


Trial 3 


63 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


201 



Tablo 4. Numbers of correct answers given by the subjects in particular context groups. 
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#-v 


TOTAL 


#-r 


TOTAL 


v-# 


TOTAL 


Cor. | Ino. 


Cor. | Inc. • 


Cor. | Inc. 


Trial 1 


67% 


33% 


100% 


68% 


32% 


100% 


93% 


7% 


100% 


Trial 2 


72% 


28% 


100% 


75% 


25% 


100% 


92% | 8% 


100% 


Trial 3 


81% 


19% 


100% 


80% 


20% 


100% 


92% 


8% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 
oiid 3 


73% 


27% 


100% 


73% 


27% 


100% 


93%, 


7% 


100% 



Toblo 5. Porcontngo of correct onsAVors given by the subjects in particular context 
groups. 

ii. /a/ 

The /5/ Discrimination Test was given three times to the same group of 24, 
22 and 24 students (again, some persons were absent during the second trial). 
The principles of administering the tests were the same as in the previous 
expoilmeat. However, this time the recorded voices of the phoneticians were 
different — there were one male and two female voices. 

The test consisted of 10 minimal pairs in which /&/ was contrasted with /d/, 
/z/, and /v/. Again, the distribution of the contrasting phonemes was largely 
initial prevocalic (7 pairs), in 2 pairs the distribution was medial intervocalic, 
and in one — final postvoealic. Here is the list of the minimal pairs under 
investigation: 



(1) bays — bathe 

(2) lesser — leather 

(3) die — thy 

(4) thy — sigh 

(5) sign — thine 

(6) vow — thou 

(7) lather — larder 

(8) thine — dine 

(9) these — vs (letters v) 
(10) vine — thine 



[beiz] — [bei6J 
[leso] — [le&a] 
[dai] — [8ai] 
[5ai] — [sai] 
[sain] — [5ain] 
[vau] — [5au] 
[la:5o] - [la:do] 
[5ain] — [dain] 
[8i:z] — [vi:z] 
[vain] — [5ain] 



Eesults: 

The results of the /&/ Discrimination Test are contained in the Tables 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10. 





Corroct discriminations |lncorrootfhscrimiuationsJ 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


169 


71 | 


240 


Trial 2 


164 


50 | 


220 


Trial 3 


191 


40 | 


240 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


524 


170 | 


700 • 



Tabic 0. Number of correct and incorrect discriminations gnon by tlio subjoots in the 
/3/ Discrimination tost. 

» F 0 .„=3.16<F=0.00 
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Correct 
discriminations 


Incorroct 
discriminations 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


70% 


30% 


100% 


Trial 2 


75% 


25% 


100% 


Trial 3 


80% 


20% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


75% 


25% 


100% 



Table 7. The results from Tablo 0 in percentages. 



Table 8 presents mean values in numbers and percentages of correct answers 
given by the subjects in particular trials throughout the /0/ Discrimination 
Test.. 



Mean in numbors | Mean in percentages 



Trial- 1 


7.04 




70% 


Trial 2 


' 7.5 


1 


75% 


Trial 3 


8.00 


1 


80% 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


j 7.5 


1 


75% 



Tablo 8. Moan values of correct discriminations given by tho subjects in trials 1, 2 and 3* 



In context groups results are the following: 





# 




TOTAL 


V-V 


TOTAL 




TOTAL 




Cor. 


Ino. 


Cor. 


Ino. 


Cor. 


Ino. 


Trial 1 


100 


02 


168 


30 


0 


48 


24 




24 


Trial 2 | 


101 | 


53 


154 


41 


3 1 


44 | 


21 




22 


Trial 3 


122 


40 


108 


45 


3 


48 


23 


i l 


24 


Trials 1, 2 
and 3 


320 


101 


400 


125 


13 


140 


08 


o 


70 



Tablo 0. Number of curreot discriminations givon by tho subjoots in particular contoxt 
groups. 





# 


-V 


TOTAL 


v.v 


TOTAL 


V-# 


TOTAL 




Cor. 


Ino. 


Cor. 


Inc. 


Cor. | Inc. 


Trial 1 


03% 


37% 


100% 


81% 


19% 


100% 


100% 




100% 


Trial 2 


05% 


35% 


\ ioo% 


93% 


7% 


100% 


95% 


5% 


100% 


Trial 3 


72% 


I 28% 


100% 


93% 


7% 


100% 


00% 


4% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 
and 3 


«7% 


33% 


100% 


89% 


11% 


100% 


97% 


3% 


100% 



Table 10. Porcontagob of correct and incorreot diner iminations in particular contoxt 

groups givon by the subjects. 

t 
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It should.be noted thai the percentages of the initial position distribution ore 
slightly lower than those of the 'comprehensive* distribution, while the per- 
centages in the medial and final distributions are much higher. 

IDENTIFICATION TEST 
Procedure: 

• i. m 

This test utilized the same examples and the same recordings as in the 
Discrimination Test. It was administered three times to a group of 25, 25 and 20 
informants respectively (it was the same group of people as in the /0/ Discrimin- 
ation Test, howevci*, 5 of them were absent during the last trial). The subjects 
were instructed to write down the examples according to the norms of the 
Polish orthography. If, however, they encountered a sound which they con- 
sidered unfamiliar and did not know how to render, fchey were told to use an X 
sign. Time spacing was longer than in the Discrimination Test, i.e., the tape 
was stopped after each pair and the experimenter made sure that everyone had 
finished before proceeding to the next pair. In the cases of doubt on the part 
of the informants, the example was played back again. After the transcriptions 
had been written the subjects were exposed to another round of listening to the 
same three tests. They were instructed to compare definite consonants in 
.given paira, e.g., the two final consonants in bath — bus or the two initial 
consonants in drilling — • /rilling, etc., and mark with a circle the 'less Polish' 
sounding one. This additional procedure allowed the writer to establish more 
contrasts, e.g. to investigate whether the </> transcriptions in the minimal pair 
thin — .Finn (rendered Jboth as <fin — fin» sounded exactly the same to the 
listener or if the <s> transcriptions of the final consonants in the pair bath — bus 
(both rendored as <bas» sounded Tolish' or 'non-Polish'. 

Results: 

The Polish orthography Identification Test revealed that contrasts between 
the minimal pairs were noticed by the subjects as follows: 



| Contrast 


No contrast 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


483 


t 

42 


525 


Trial 2 | 


401 


34 


525 


Trial 3 


330 


81 


420 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


1313 


157 


1470 » 



1'ablo 11. Numbor of contrasts perceived by tho subjocts in trials J, 2 and 3. 



* IV„=3.15<F=H.Q1 
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Contrast 


No contrast 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


92% 


8% 


■ 100% 


Trial 2 


93% 


7% 


100% 


Trial 3 


81% 


19% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 and 3 


89% 


11% 


100% 



Table 12. Tho results from Table 11 in percentages. 



The moan values of contrasts noticed by the subjects are: 





Morn in 
nv abors 


TOTAL 


Mean in 
percentages 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


10.32 


21 


92% 


100% 


Trial 2 


19.64 


21 


93% 


100% 


Trial 3 


16.05 


21 


81% 


100% 


Trials 1,2 and 3 


18.76 


21 


89% 


100% 



Table 13. Mean values in numbers and percentages oi contrasts perceived by the subjects 
in tho jOj Identification Tost. 



Presented below are the actual transcriptions of the words containing /8/ as 
written by the students in all three trials in the order from most to least frequent 
(note that the segments perceived as 'non-Polish' have been presented here 
by bold type): 

bath — baX, baf, baaf, baf, bof, bof, paf, paf, poaf, bajf, faf, pof, pof, bat, bat, 

bot, bas, bak, bek, baw, waw, bag, beg, bel, balk, bafi, bafr. 
thin — fyn, fyn, fin, fym, finy, finy, fyny, fyjn, fym, fon, fen, fXn, fern, fern, 

fenne, fyX, fynX, fien, fejn, fynk, pfyn, fe, fynf, fynp, sin, syn, sym, tyn, 

pyn, wpyn, win, wpen, byg, then. 
thresh — fresz, fresz, fres\ fiesz, fXes\ frysz, fryS, fry6, fryX, fres*l, flesz, fle6, fyX, 

tles\ tleS, tX66, trleS wleS, X. 
thug — fag, fag, feg, fyg, fXg, fog, folg, fyk, fyk, fyl, fek, faw, faby, fole, 

fylk, fyrk, gage, fajge, few, few, fajby, fabiy, sag, sag, sajg, salby, salbe, 

sadX, tab, tag, tage, pang. 
thill - fyl, fyll, fil, fil, fyl, fyl, fyll, fiul, fel, fel, feyl, fXl. fyj, feXl, fylk, feul, 

fyjel, feo, fyjl, flol, fen, fyn, feX, fyX, syl, sul, pyl, pyly, pel, pXy, plu, wel. 
thaw — fou, fou, fo, fo, fu, foul, fol, fole, fal, fol, foX, fun, fur, ink, sou, stol, po, 

pol, pol. 

thick — fyk, fyk, fyg, fek, sek, sekt, pek, pyk. 

thar — fa, fa, fo, fal, fol, fol, fon, sol, sol, sag, salm, tou, to, tor, tolm, too, toX, 
wol, wau, gal, Xo. 

thime - fyji), fyjn, fyj, fijm, fin, fyjm, fyn, fyin, fejm, fyjne, fini, fining, fiXn, 
fajbl, sin, sijn, sim, sejn, styjto, stin, pyjn, pym, ping, pejn, penir, tin, X. 

r 
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thigh — faj, faj, fajn, fieri, fale, faly, fany, faji, fajly, fajle, flajn, fancj, fait, faXe, 

sau, sany, salf, waj. 
through - fru, fr*. friu, friou, frul, fu, flu, ftyl, fou, fau, fil, flu, "fX, fmi, fou, 

foul, tru, tfu, tlu, toul, plu, X. 
thinner - fyna, fyna, fyne, fyny, fena, fyncr, fynor, fynen, fyjke, syne, synen, 

tyne, pfyna. 

thinker — finke, finka, finker, fyrike, fynen, fyke, fyjke, fynke, fynker, fynter, 

fiXe, feka, fy'ia, fike, fiker, synke, synker, synta, syka, tynke, tynke, tinker, 

tynker, tynkeX, pynke. 
thrill - fret, fyl, fyl, fel, flyl, ful, frXl, freyl, fro, frou, flu, flyX, flol, fryj, feul, 

fyjt, fryX, trul, trXoI, tlyl, tuol, tfrull, tryl, tryle, tXol, czer, czyl, czXl, 

pyll, klyl, X. 

thrilling - fylyn, fylyng, fylin, filyn, fylyin, fynym, firly, fylyijm, frylin, 
fyryjn, fiejn, fiejln, fyjn, fyjm, fyln, fejen, fyl, fijl, fryj, fej, f Xlin, tlyling, 
Xejn, Xyn. 

A distributional analysis has revealed the following substitutions made by 
the students: 



#-V| <x> 


<f> | <0 | <s> | <»> | <t> | <t> 


1 <P> 


1 <?> 




1 e 


Tl 


1 


184 


141 


4 


5 


5 


4 






2 


i 


T2 


1 


225 


45 


24 


8 


9 


4 1 


23 | 


2 1 


2 


I 2 


T3 


'20 


120 


43 


71 


6 


10 


2 


- 1 


- 1 




4 


Ts 1, 
2, 3 


22 


529 


229 


99 


19 


24 


11 


23 


0 


7 


7 



<o> | <g> | <m> | <d> 


<z> | <sz> | TOTAL 


- 1 - 1 


1 350 


-1 1 1 ~ 1 - 


- | - | 360 


2| - | 1 | - 


1 | - | 280 


2| 2 | 1 | 1 


1 | 1 | 980 



Tablo 14. Substitutions of /0/ in the initial provocalio position transcribed by the subjects 
in trials 1, 2 and 3 of the /0/ Identification Test. 



#-r| <X> 


<o I <o| <t> 


<*>|<s>|<«> 


<°> 


<oz>|<ca>| <p> 


!<w> 


<w>| <k> 


<ch>| TOTAL 


Tl 




42 


53 


2 


2 










1 












100 


T2 


2 


40 


0 


24 


7 






3 


2 




3 




1 


1 


1 


100 


T3 


6 


32 


13 


2 


1 


15 


4 


6 


1 




- 


- 


- 






80 


Tsl, 
2,3 


8 


120 


75 


28 


10 


15 


4 


9 


3 


1 


3 


i 


1 


1 


1 


260 




Table 16* Substitutions of /0/ in the initial position beforo /r/ transcribed by the subjects 
in trials 1, 2 and 3 of the /0/ Identification Tost. 
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In the final postvocalic distribution /0/ was rendered by the letters: . 



V-# 


<x> 


<f> 1 <0 1 <*> 1 «> 1 <^> <w> | <d> 


<*> 


<k> 


<k> 


Tl 




37 


27 


4 


3 


2 










1 


T2 


5 


43 


14 


4 












2 


, 1 


T3 


16 


10 


13 






3 


2 


6 


1 


I 




Tsl, 
2,3 


21 


90 


54 


8 


3 


5 


2 


6 


1 


3 


2 



V 



<0> | <8> 




<g> 


<g> 


(1> 


<fi/fr> | <n> 


TOTAL 






1 












75 


- 1 - 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 I - 


75 


5 | 1 










- 1 1 


60 


5 | 1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


| 2 | 1 


210 



Tablo 16. Substitutions of /9/ in tho final postvocalic positions transcribed by the subjects 
in trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /9/ Identification Test. 



0->> 1 <X> 1 <f> 




<»> | <»> I 




<*> 1 


<P> 


<P> I 




<w> 


Tl 


1 


2G3 


221 


4 


6 


11 ' 


9 






1 


4 


T2 | 8 


314 


68 


24| 0 | 


37 


12 | 


26 


2 I 


5 


6 


T3 


42 


162 


69 


87 


10 


12 


3 






15 


3 


Tsl, 
2,3 


51 


739 


358 


115 


25 


60 


24 


on 
** * 


2 


21 


13 








<d> | <d> | <k> | <k> 


<g> | <g> 


| <cz> | <cz> 


<o> 


<1> 




1 






1 


1 






1 






1 


- 


- 


3 | 1 


2 | 1 


| 2 | - 


V 


1 1 


2 


o 


1 


1 1 - 


- 1 - 


1 1 - 


2 


1 1 


3 


1 * 


1 


4 | 2 


3 | 1 


| 3 | 1 


2 


1 1 



<fi/fr> 


<Z> | <82> 


<m> | <n> 


<ch> 


TOTAL 




- 1 






525 


2 


- 1 - 


- 1 - 


1 


525 




1 1 - 


1 1 1 




420 


2 


1 1 1 


1 ! i 


1 


1470 



Tablo 17. Substitutions of /8/ in tho initial provocalio, initial before /r/ and final postvocalic 
positions transcribed by tho subjects in trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /8/ 
Identification Tost. 
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In percentages the structure of the substitutions is the folloAving: 



#-v 


<X>| <f> 


<0 I <s> 


<»> | <*> 


<»> | <P> 


1 <P> | <w> 


<o> | <o> 


Tl 


•3% 53.% 


40% 1% 


1.5% 1.6% 


1% - 


- -6% 


•3% - 


T2 


•3%| 64% 


13% | 7% 


2% |2.6%|1.6%|6.6% 


•7%| 1-5% 


•7%| - 


T3 


7-0%! 43% 


16% | 25% 


2% |3.6%|1% | - 1 


- 1 - 


1-6%|1% 


Tsl, 2, 3 


2% | 64% 


23% | 10% 


2% | 2.6%| 1 % | 2.5% | .2%| 1% 


1% I -2% 



<S> I <m> | <d> | <z> | < 8 z> | TOTAL 


•3% 




•3% 




•3% 


100% 


•3% 








- 


100% 




•6% 


- 


•5% 


- 


100% 


•2% | 


•1% | 


•1% 


•1% 


•1% 


100% 



Table 18. Tho structure of substitutions in the initial prevocalio position transcribed by 
the subjects in trials 1, 2 and 3 in percentages. 



_#-r |<X>|<f> | <f> | <t> | <t> | <s> | <s> |< 0 > |<o Z >|<c Z >kp> | <w>kw> kk> kclW 


Tl - 42% 63% 








T2 | 2%|46%| 0% 


24%| 7%| - | - | 3%| 2%| - | 3% 


1% 


1%I 1%I 1% 


T3 | 8%|40%|10% 


2%| 1%|10%| 5% | 8%| 1%| - | - 


- 1 - 1 - 1 - 


Te 1, 2, 3 | 3%|43%|27% 


10%| 4%| 6%| 1.6%| 3%| 1%|.3%| 1% 


•3%|.3%|.3%| .3% 



t-r | TOTAL 



Tl 



100% 



T2 |1QQ% 

T3 |l00O/ o " 

Tsl,2,3|10Qo/ o i 

Table 19. Tlie structure of substitutions in the initial position before /r/ transcribed by 
tlie subjects in trials 1, 2, and 3 in percentages. 



V-#|<X> | <f> 




l<*> |<»> |<d> 


d> 


<w> |<w> 


1 <o> 


<8> 


<s> 


<k> 


Tl 


- «% 


36% 


6% 


4% 






3% 








1.5% 




T2 


6.5% 


57% 


10% | 


5%| 




-1 " 1 


- 1 - 1 - 




1-6% 


2-5% 


T3 


27% 


17% 


22% 


- 


- 


10% 


1.6%- 


5% 


3% 


8.6% 


1.5% 




1.6% 


Ts 1, 

2, 3 


10% 


«% 


26.5% 


4% 


1-6% 


3% 


•5% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


•5% 


1% 


1-6% 
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<k> 1 <fi/fr> 1 <1> 


<«> 1 <P> ! <g> TOTAL 


1.6% 




100% 


1.5% | 2.5% | 1.5%| 


- 1 1-6% 


1.6% | 100% 


- | - | 1-6% 


1.6% - 


100% 


1% | 1% | 1% 


•5% | ;5% 


•6% |- 100% 



Toblo 20. Hie structure of substitutions in the Jinal postvocalio position transcribed 
by the students in trials 1, 2 and 3 in percentages. 



G-* 


<x> 


<f> | <0 


<s> 




<t>| <*> |<P> 1 <P> 




<w> 


<w> 


Tl 


•1% 


60% 


42% 


1% 


1.3% 


2% 


2% 






• 1% 


1% 




T2 


1.5% 


60% 


13% 


4.5% 


2% I 


7%l 2.3% 


5% 


•3% 


1% 


1.6% 


.1% 


T3 


10% 


38.6% 


16.1% 


21% 


2% | 


3%| 1% 






3.5% 


1% 


•6% 


Tsl, 
2, 3 


3% 


60%' 


24% 


8% 


2% . 


4% 


2% 


2% 


•1% 


1.4 


•?% 


•2% 



<d> |<a> |<B2>|<g> |<g> |<k> 


<k> |<o Z >j<o l! >| <o> | <z> |<m>|<n> | <1> |<ch> 


.1% - .1% .]% - 




.1% - -1% - - - 








|-|-|.3%|.1% 


•6% 


•1%|.3%| - | ~ | ~ | - 




•1% 


•1% 


1.5% |.2%| - | - | - |,2% 


- |-2%| - |.6%|.2%|.2% 


•2% 


.2% 




.6% | .1%| .1%| .2%| .1%| .2% 


.1%|.2%|.1%|.1%|.1%|.1% 


..1% 


•1% 


•1% 



<fl/fr> 


TOTAL 




100% 


.3% 


100% 




100% 


•1% 


100% 



Table 21. Percentago of substitutions transcribed by tho subjoots in all contexts in. 
trials 1, 2 and 3. 

n. /&/ 

In three trials in this experiment participated 24, 21 and 24 subjeots res- 
. pectively (it was the same group of students) . The test given was that of the /5/ 
Discrimination one, the principles of administering the test and the instruc- 
tions -were exactly the same as in the previously discussed /0/ Discrimination 
Polish orthography experiment. 

Results: 

The tables below illustrate to what degree the informants perceived con- 
trasts between consonants in the minimal pairs and how they rendered the 
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contrasting qualities. Statistics will be provided in numbers and percentages. 
The substitutions in the transcriptions will be also analysed aocording to the 
distribution of analysed sounds in the words. 





Contrast 


No contrast 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


201 


39 


240 


Trial 2 


179 


31 


210 


Trial 3 


216 


24 


240 


Trials -1 
2 and 3 


596 


94 


690* 



Tablo 22. Number of contrasts transcribed by the subjects in trials 1,2 and 3 of the 
/ft/ Identification Test. 





Contrast 


No contrast 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


8*% 


16% 


100% 


Trial 2 


86% . 


15% 


100% 


Trial 3 


90% . 


10% 


100% 


Trials 1 


86% 


14% 




2 and 3 


100% • 



Table 23. Percentage of contrasts in the minimal peurs transcribed by the subjects in 
trials 1, 2 and 3 of the /ft/ Identification Teat. 





Mean in 
numbers 


' TOTAL 

i 


Mean in 
percentages 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


8.4 


10 


84% 


100% 


Trial 2 


8.5 


10 


85% 


100% 


Trial 3 


9.0 


10 


90% 


100% 


Trials 1 
2 and 3 


8.6 


10 


86% 


100% 



Table 24. Mean values of contrasts transcribed by the subjects in trials 1, 2 and 3 of the 
/ft/ Identification Test. 

Presented are below the transcriptions given by the subjects in the order 
from most frequent to least frequent: 

bathe — bejw, bejw, beiw, bej, bei, beji, bejf, bejn, bejn, bejb, bejd, bejm, bajf, 
fej, fef, fleyf, wejdz, bejr, wyjz, pej, bajf, vaj, flejs, wijoz, tej. 

thy — waj, waj, wal, faj, taj, vaj, fajn, faik, vajn, paj, fal, daj. 

thirit — wal, wajn, wain, wain, fajn, val, dajn, dajn, way, way, faj, baj, bay, 
tajn, tan, bajn, pajn, tajm, fan* 

4 F rM -19.48>8.66 
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lather — lawe, lawe, lavo, lave, lawer, laver, lazer, pawa, lawa, laolia, lavXa 
flawa, flada, flana. 

thine — wajn, wajn, wal, wal, val, val, wain, wain, waj, tajn, fain, fain, fajn 

fajn, tan, faj, dajn, sajn. 
time — wyjz, wyjz, xvyjs, wyj£,.wyjX, \syjdz, wyjdz, wyjz, wejz, wejz wejdz, 

wyj$6, wyj$c, wyj§, wijs, wiz, wiz, viz, viz, wyj, wej, dijz, dizn, dijs, bejsz, 

bej£, bejX, wyjsz, liz, Hsz, pejm, thiz. 
thm — wal, wal, wal, wal, wa, w$, vau, wain, waun, waX, fal, fol/fal, fall, task, 

traj, sal, sol, pal, tal. 
thine — wal, waj, wajn, wajn, dajn, dajn, fajn, tajn, tajm, tain, Xajn, dam, 

wain, pajn, fan, bfajn, taym. 
thy — waj, waj, way, way, wal, taj, saj, sajn, daj, daj, tai, laj, tawa, san, van, 

vajn, wa, wal. 

leather — lewe, leve, lewa, lewa, lewer, lever, levar, lywa, levey, lewar, lowe, 
lywer, plevaj, plewa, flywa. 

In the three contexts under examination in the present paper, the in- 
formants used the following substitutions in their transcriptions: 





<X> j <w/v> 


<w/v> | <f> 


<0 


<t> | <*> 




T 1 




128 


34 










1 


T 2 


1 | 04 


54 | - 




" 1 - 


13 


T 3 


- | 33 


10 | 50 


2 


39 | 2 


7 


Te 1, 2, 3 


1 | 225 


98 | 50 


2 


39 | 2 


21 



<a> 


<b> 


<b> | <8> | <p> 


<*> 


<1> 




<th> | TOTAL 












5 








168 


10 




1 1 - - 




1 


2 


1 | 147 




10 


1 | 7 | 6 




\ 




- | 168 


10 | 10 


2 | 7 | 6 


5 


2 


2 


1 | 483 


Table 25. Transcriptions of /6/ in the initial prevooalio position writton by tho subjects 
in trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /5/ Identification Test. 


V-V 


<x> 


<w/v> |<w/v> | <z> 


<d> 


<d> 


<ch> 


<n> 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 


1 


38 


4 


4 


1 








48 


Trial 2 j 1 


27 


13 






1 






42 


Trial 3 




38 


0 




1 




2 


1 


48 


Trials 1 
2 and 3 


2 


103 


23 


4 


2 


1 


2 

■ r 


1 


138 



Table 26. Transcriptions of /3/ in tho modial intervocalic positioiuwritton by tho subjects 
trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /6/ Identification Test. 
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V— # | <X> | <o> | <w> 


<w> 


.<n> | <n> | <f> | <d> | <t> 


1 <m> 


Tl- 1 18 - 




1—21 — 


i 


T2 j - j 2-j 11 


2 


2 | 2 | - | - | - 


1 


T3 j - j 14 j 2 




- 1 - 1 2 | - | 1 




Tsl, 2, 3 | 1 | 34 | 13 | 


2 | 3 | 2 | 4 | 1 | 1 | 


1. 



<m> 


I <b> 




I <dz> 




<<5> 


<oz> 


| TOTAL 




1 












24 


1 1 


- 


- 




- 






. 21 


- 


- 










1 


24 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


69 



Table 27. Transoriptions of jbj in the final postvocalio position written by tho subjoots 
in trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /3/ Identification Teat. 



/a/-> | <x> | < w > | <w> 


<0 | <f> 


1 <t> | «> | <d> | <d> 




Tl 2 166 38 


2 - 




18 


T2 j 2 j 102 | 60 


~ 1 ~ 


- 1 ~ ["IS | 2 


2 


T3 j - j 73 j 16 


62 | 2 


40 | 2 | 8 | - 




Ts 1,2,3 | 4 | 341 j 123 


64 | 2 


40 j 2 | 24 j 11 


34 



<b> 


<b ' <z> | <s> | <p> | <n> | <n> | <1> 


<1> 


<m>|<m> 


<oh> 


<z> 


1 


- | 0 - 














1 | - | - 


~ 1 2 | 2 |- 1 


2 


1 1 1 






10 


1 | - | .7 


0 | - | 1 | 1 


- 


~ 1 - 


2 


11 


11 


2 j 9 | 7 


6 | 3 | 3 | 2 | 


2 


1 1 | 2 


1 



<<5> 


<Oz> | <d£> | <dz> | <th> | TOTAL 












240 




- | - | - | 1 | 210 


1 


1 | 1 | 1 | - | 240 ' 


1 


1 | 1 | 1 | 1 | 690 



Table 28. Transcriptions of /5/ in initial provooalio, modial intorvocalio and final post- 
vooalic positions written by tho subjoote in trials 1, 2 and 3 of tho /0/ Identi- 
fication Test. 
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#-v 


<x> 


<w> 


<w> 


<0 


<f> I <t> 


<t> |<d> |<d> 


<b> | <b> j <8> | <8> 


|<p>!<*> 


<1> 


Tl 




70% 


20% 










1% 




1 

-I- 






3% 


3% 




T2 


•5% 


44% 


37% 




t" 


- 


- I 9% 


7% 


- 1-5% 


- 


~ 1 - 




•5%. 


T3 


- 


20% 


0% 


30% 


1% 


23% 


1%| 4% 




0% 


•5% 


4% 


4%| 4% 




•e% 


Tal, 
2,3 


•5% 


«% 


20% 


10% 


•5% 


8% 


•5% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


.5% 


1.5% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


•e% 



<i> 


th 


TOTAL 




•5% 


100% 


i% 


- 


100% 




- 


100% 


•5% 


•5% 


1 100% 



Table 29. Transcriptions of /tty in the initial provocalio position in percentages. 



v-v 


<X> | <w> | <w> | <z> | 


<d> | <d> 


<ch> | <n> 


TOTAL. 


Trial 1 


2.5% 79% 8% 8% 


2.5% - 




100% 


Trial 2 


2.5% | 04% | 31% | - | - 1 2.5% 


- 1 ~. 


100% 


Trial 3 


- I 79% | 13% | - | 2% | - 


4% | 2% 


100% 


Trialsl, 2and 3 


2% | 75% | -17% | 3% | 1% | .5% 


1% I -5% 


100% 



Table 30. Transcriptions of /o/ in the medial intervocalic position in percentages 



v-# 


<X> <o> 


<w> 


<w> 


<n> 


<n> 


<0 


<<1> | <t> 


<m> 


<m> 


Tl 


4% 


76% 






4% 




0% 


4% 








T2 


- 


9.5% 


52% 


9.5% 


9.5% 


9.5% 








5% 


5% 


T3 


- 


69% 


8.5% 


- 




- 


8.5% 




4% 






Ts 1, 

2,3 


1.5% 


50% 


19% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


0% 


1.5% 


1.5% 


1.5% 


1.5% 



<b> 


<d*> | <dz> | <*> | <6> | <CZ> 


TOTAL 


4% 










100% 




- 1 ~ 1 - 1 - 1 " 


100% 




4% | 4% | 4% | 4% | 4% 


100% 


1.5% 


1.5% 1 1.5% 1 1.5% 1 1.5% 1 1.5% 


100% 



Table 31. Transcriptions of /o/ in tho final post vocalic position in percentages. 
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<x> ; <*•> ; <w> 


<0 j<0 


I <t- | <t> 


<o> 


I <d>| <d> 


<!•> 1 <b> 


<*> 


Tl 


1% | 69% j 13% 


1% 

-r- 








7% 


1%| - 


.5% 




4% 


T2 
Ti 

Ts 1, 
2, 3. 


1% |48.5%| 33% 


- 






1% 


6%| 5% 




•6% 


- 


- 1 30% ! 7% 


21% 


1% 


18% 


1% 


6% 


3%| - 


1%- 


•5% 




•6% j 49% 18% 


8% 


•5% 


6% 


•5% 


5% 


3%[l-5% 


1.5% 


1.5% 


1.2% 



<8> 


! <p> 


.<«> 


<1> 


<1> 


<m> 


<m> 




1 

1 - 


.5% 












1 - 


1% 


•5% 


•6% 


1% 


•5% 


~3% 


1 


- i 


•6% 


•5% 


- I - 


' 1% 


I -5% 


•5% " "| 


•5% 


•5% 


• 1% 


!•% 



<ch> 


i <*> 






<di> 


<dz> 


<th> 


TOTAL 














100%' 




1 ~ 


- 








•6% 


100% 


1% 


| -6% 


•5% 


•5% 


•5% | 


• -e% 


•5% 


100% 


•5% 


| -1% 


•1% 


• 1% 


•1% 


•i% 


.1% 


100% 



TaMo 32. Transcriptions of in initial preyocalic, *nodial intorvocalio and final post vocal- 
ic positions in porcentagos. 



PERCEPTION AND PRODUCTION 

Imitation Test 

Procedure: 

This test investigated both the tense and lax qualities of the English in- 
terdental fricative. The test was administered to one group of informants and 
consisted of two trials. Tho informants were a new group of students (not the 
one participating in the Discrimination and Identification Tests). Nineteen 
subjects participated in trial 1 and 21 in trial 2. They listened twice to tho 
same list of English words which was first read by a female (trial 1) and then 
by a male (trial 2) The order of the items was the same in both trials. The 
speakers as in the previous tests were Polish natives — both trained phoneti- 
cians, as well as teachers of English. The test (two trials) was carried out in 
one recording sessio - one informant at a time (it was difficult to hold two 
separate recording sessions with each informant due to the fact lhat they were 
not available on other days). The recordings took" place in a sound-proof 
studio equipped with instruments of reasonable quality. Each informant had 8 
seconds to repeat the word he had heard. A list often English short words — 9 
monosyllables and one disyllabic -had been tape recorded for the experiment. 
TThe distribution of the /0/ and }bj sounds in these words was mostly prevooalic 
initial, e.g. thumb (3 words), then (4), intervocalic for /5/, e.g. either (1), and 
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postvocalio final for /0/, e.g. faith (2). /5/ was not included in the postvocalio 
final distribution in the test because of the additional interference of devouring 
that takes glace in the Polish language and which surely influences perception 
and hence production as well. The following is the list designed for the Repeti- 
tion test. 



(1) moth 


[mo 9] 


(2) than 


[8en] 


(3) faith 


[fei6] 


(4) those 


[5ouz] 


(5) thumb 


[8 Am] 


(6) either 


[aifco] 


(7) this 


[818] 


(8) thane 


[9ein] 


(9) though 


[8au] 


(10) theme 


[0i:m] 



The analysis of the recordings was mainly auditory, although in some doubt- 
ful cases supported by spectrogrammes. The reasonable hypothesis was, how- 
ever, that none of the informants would be able to articulate either /0/ or /&/ 
correctly, as none of the informants had undergone any formal or informal 
training of English, none of the informants had been informed that the lan- 
guage they were imitating was English, the repetition took place from tape 
recordings and thus none of the informants had a possibility to watch the 
articulator? movements of the phoneticians and later imitate them. Hence, the 
writer's primary interest was the approximations that the subjects made, i.e. 
which of the approximations prevailed in the subjects' renditions of /0/ and /&/. 

Results: 

Tables 33, 34, 35, 36 and 37 render the number of correct and incorrect imi- 
tations of the sounds /0/ and /5/ made by the subjects in trials 1 and 2. The 
results, presented in numbers and percentages, will consider overall values as 
well as those in the appropriate context groups. 



(a) | 


[0] 


[f] 


[8] 




Othor* ! 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 




91 


2 . 




2 


95 


Trial 2 




09 








105 


TrialB 1, 2 




190 




- 


3 


200 » 



(* Othor imitations aro [fs] and [fs]). 



* Whon examining the structure of the answors of trials 1 and 2, a comparison of 
the percentages obtained is sufficient (Table 33a). As the results do not reveal any signifi- 
cant disparity, \rc can treat trials 1 and 2 jointly. 
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(b) 


I [0] 


1 M | [d] 


[e] 


m ! [*] 




Othor* 


TOTAL 


Trial I 




70 


5 


7 


6 


1 


2 


5 


05 


Trial 2 


1 " 


94 | 0 




1 1 1 


- 


- 


105 " 


Trials 1, 2 


! - 


164 | 14 


7 


6 | 2 


2 




200« • 


(» Othor single imitations are jfe], [t], [1], [b], and [s]) 

Tables 33 (a) (b). Tlio imitations givon by tho subjects in trials 1 and 2 uf tho Imitation 
test. 


W 


[0] 




[8] 


[t] | Othor 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 




96% 


2% 


- ! 2% 


100% 


Trial 2 




94% 


5% 


- I 1% 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 




95% 


4% 


- I 1% 


100% 


(b) 




[91 


Ev] 


M | 


[o] 


[f] 


M 


[dz] 


Other 


TOTAL 


Trial 1 




74% 


5% 


8% 




i% 


2% 


5% 


100% 


Trial 2 




89% 


o% 




• 1% 


i% 


- 1 




100% 


Trials 1, 2 




82% 


7% 


4% 


3% ! 


i% 


1% | 


2% 


100% 



Tables 34 (a) (b). The porcentago of particular imitations givon by tho subjocts m 
trials 1 and 2 of tho Imitation tost. 





Means JO/ 




[f] 


M 


Othor 


Trial 1 


4.8 


96% 


.1 


2% • 


.1 


2% 


Trial 2 


4.7 


94% 


.2 


4% 




2% 


Trials 1, 2 


4.8 


96% 


.1 


2% 


•1 


2% 



(b) 


Means \0\ 




[v] [d] 


to] 




m ! 


H 


[ 


■dz] 


Trial 1 


3.7 


74% 


.2 


5% 


.4 


8% 


.2 


5% 


.1 


1% 


.1 


2% 


Trial 2 


4.4 


89% 


.4 


9% 






•1 1 


i% ! 


.1 


1% 


- 


- 


Triok 1, 2 


4.1 1 82% 


.3 


7% 


.2 


4% 


•1 1 


3% | .1 


1% 


•1 


1% 



Means /fl/ 
Othor 



.3 


5% 






.1 


2% 



Tables 35 (a) (b). Moan valuea of particular imitations of both \0 X and fij produced by the 
subjocts, presonted first incumbers (total — 5) and porcentagos (total - 100%). 

• Tho porcontagos of trials 1 and 2 in Table 33(b) difTor considerably and we 
cannot treat tho results of theso two trials jointly. 
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A context analysis of the oral renditions of /0/ andi /5/ is given below 
in Tables 36 and 37 in numbers and percentages respectively. 



(a) 

m 




TOTAL 




TOTAL 


m 


[8] | [t] 


Othor 


[f] | [s] | [t] | Othor 


Trial .1 


55 


1 - 


1 


57 


30 


1 - 1 


38 


Trial 2 


60 


3|- 




63 


30 


2| - | 1 


42 


Trials 1, 2 |115 


4| - 


1 | 120 | 75 


3 | - | 2 | 80 



(b) 

/a/ 




TOTAL 


V-V 


TOTAL 


Ml 


[d]|[o]|[£]|[£]|M| Othor 


[v]|[d] 




[£]|w 


Other 


Trial 1 


01 


2 


7 3 2 


1 


70 


0 3 


2 1 


- 


- 


4 


10 


Trial 2 


73 


• 


-Ml- 




84 


2l|- 


-1- 


- 


- 




21 


Trials 1, 2 | 134 


11 


7|4j 2 


1| 1 | 100 


30| 3| 2| 1 


- 


- 


4 | 40 



Tables 30 (a) (b). Tho number of sound substitutions for j0} and /3/ in particular con- 
texts produced by tho subjects in trials 1 and 2 of the Imitation test. 



Tho percentages of the above-given number are manifested in the tables 
below: 



(a) . 


#-V 


TOTAL 




TOTAL 


[f] | [a] | [t] | Othor 


[f] | [s] | [t] | Othor 


Trial 1 


96% 2% ! - 2% 


100% 


95% 2.5% - 2.6% 


100% 


Trial 2 


05% | 5% j - | - 


100% 


93% j 5% | - | 2% 


100% 


Trial I, 2 J 90% | 3% 1 - | 1% | 100% j 04% j 4% | - | 2% 


100% 



(b) 

AV 

i 


#-v 


TOTAL 


[v] | (d] 


[o] 


[f] 


[<£] | M 


Othor 


Trial 1 


80% 8% 


9% 


4% 


3% 


1% 


100% 


Trial 2 


87% | 11% 




1% 


- I 1% 


- 


100% 


Trials 1, 2 


i 84% | 7% j 4% 


■ 3% 


1% | -5% 


.5% | 100% 











V- 


-V 






TOTAL 






w 


1 [f] 


M 


[d?] 


H 


Other 


Trial 1 


47% 


10% 




5% 






21% 


100% 


Trial 2 


1 ioo% 


-. 


- 






- 


- 


100% 


Trial 1, 2 j 


75%| 7.5% | 


5%| 


2.6 




- 


10% 


100% 



Tables 37 (a) (b). The porcoutago of substitutions for \0\ and /5/ in particular contexts 
in trials 1 and 2 of tho Imitation test. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The Poliah subjects were^uite successful in discriminationg between 
minimal pairs in the Discrimination Test. 71-82 per cent of them correctly differ 
entiated /0/ from /f, s, t/. In context groups the highest percentage of correct 
discriminations can be noticed in the final position (93 per cent) against 67-81 
tind 68-80 per cent in the initial position and before /r/ respectively. The 
results, however, seem to be slightly misleading, us a dose analysis of the mini- 
mal pairs in which /0/ is distributed finally ghes the following information, 
(a) the examples were not numerous, (b) the pairs* with the contrasts /s/ — 
/0/ — bus — bath and /t/ — /0/ — but — bath had been differentiated, easily 
and correctly in 100 per cent of the cases, (c) it was the contrast /f/ — /0/ that 
caused trouble to the listeners and the average of correct answers for this pail 
was 86 per cent. Therefore, we can conclude that to the subjects participating 
in the experiment the /f/ — /8/ contrast was confusing, whereas the other two 
contrasts, easy to detect. The same pattern lias been discovered. during the 
analysis of all the remaining contrasts in this test. We can even attempt 
a conclusion that having been given more examples with the /f/ — /0/ contrast 
the subjects would have probably given approximately 73 per cent of correct 
identifications. Thus, under the conditions of the experiment, it seems that 
context does not affect the perception of the English fricative /0/. 

(2) The subjects were able to discriminate 70- 80 per cent of the contrasts in 
the /&/ Discrimination Test correctly, in the initial position — 63-72 per cent, in 
the intervocalic position — 81 93 per cent, and in the final position 97 per cent. 
Similarly to (1) the result of the initial position discriminations seems to be 
most reliable, as again, due to the difficulty of finding /5/ — jyf minimal pairs 
contrasts in the intervocalic and final positions in the English language, such 
contrasts were not presented to the listeners. The analysis of the answers con 
firmed once again that /5/ is most often confused with /v/, less likely with 
/«/ or /d/. 

(3) The /0/ Identification Test — another test on perception — rendered 
a mean of 81-93 per cent contrasts perceived. Only 3 per cent of the students 
identified /0/ as a sound completely alien to them (marked by X) which they 
could not match with any of the rounds of Polish. The majority, i.e. 50 per cent 
identified /0/ as the Polish /f/, 24 per cent — as a non Polish /f/, 8 per cent — as 
the Polish /b/, 4 per cent — as the Polish /t/, 2 per cent as a non-Polish /s/, 2 per 
cent as a non-Polish /t/, and also 2 per cent as the Polish /p/. The remaining 
numerous other identifications due to tho extreme^ low percentage should 
be regarded as accidental. 

The distribution of the identified phonemes in the analysed contexts does 
not considerably differ from the general results presented above, i.e. in the 
initial position 2 per cent of the subjects said the sounds were not Polish, 54 
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per cent considered them to be the Polish /f/, 23 per cent identified /8/ as the 
Polish /s/, 2.5 per cent — as the Polish /t/, 2.5 per cent — as the Polish /p/, 
and 2 per cent — as a non-Polish /s/. The identifications made in the context 
before jvj are the following: 3 per cent — unidentified foreign sound, 43 per 
cent — the Polish /f/; 27 per cent — a non-Polish /f/; 10 per cent — the Polish 
/t/; 5 per cent — the Polish /s/; and 4 per cent — a non-Polish /t/. 3 per cent of 
the informers did not identify any consonant to be present before /r/. In the 
final position 10 per cent of the respondents considered the sound to be un- 
known to them, 43 per cent heard it as the Polish /f/; 25.5 per cent — as a 
non-Polish /f/; 4 per cent — as the Polish /t/; 3 per cent — as the Polish, 
/d/; and 2 per cent did not hear a consonant in this position at all. It seems 
that whenever /8/ is distributed before /r/ or in the final position, /t/ ranks 
second after /f/ as far as the perception of /9/ is concerned, whereas in the 
nitial position it is /s/ that follows the prevalent /f/. 

#_V F S T P 

#_r F T S 

V-# FT (D) 

An overwhelming number of identifications in the three contexts under 
consideration is the labial fricative /f/; the percentage differences between 
other identifications are insignificant and may have been caused by non- 
linguistic factors, such as, e.g. fatigue, distraction, boredom, sligthly worse 
hearing, etc. Therefore ,we may conclude that the contexts used'in the present 
experiment do not affect the process of /8/ perception by Polish speakers. 

(4) The mean percentage of the contrasts perceived in the /&/ Identifica- 
tion Test is 86. Extremely few informants (only 0.5 per cent) perceived /&/ 
as a sound alien to the Polish language. Most of them heard the English lax 
dental fricative as the Polish /v/ — 49 per cent, or a non-Polish /v/ — 18 
per cent. 8 per cent of the subjects identified it as the Polish /f/, 6 per cent 
as the Polish /t/, and 3 per cent - as the Polish /d/. The remaining renditions 
are insignificant due to the low percentage with the exception of /8/ (zero) 
identification (5 per cent) which will be later accounted for in the discussion of 
the contexts. 

In the three contexts examined the identifications were the following: 
in the initial position the Polish /v/ — 47 per cent (the discrepancies in the 
percentages obtained in particular trials may be duo to the duration of voice 
in the final lax labial fricative in the examples recorded by the phoneticians); 
a non-Polish variety of /v/ — 20 per cent; the Polish /d/ — 4 per cent; a non- 
-Polish /d/ — 2 per cent; and the Polish /b/ ~ 2 per cent. The /f/ and /t/ 
identifications, although significant because of the percentage, occur only 
in trial 3 (cf. Table 28) and therefore can be considered to have be^n influenced 
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by the idiosyncratic pronunciation of the phonetician, i.e. a longer voice 
onset time. Since initial voiced consonants in Polish are always fully voiced, a 
relatively shorter voicing of the initial English consonants in trial 3 had been 
perceived by the Poles as no voicing - hence /f/ and /t/. In the intervocalic 
position /d/ was overwhelmingly identified as the Polish /v/ — 75 per cent 
or a non : Polish /v/ — 17 per cent. Another possible identification was the 
Polish \z\ — 3 per cent (occurring, however, only in trial 1). In the final position 
a very large number of the subjects did not hear any consonant there — 50 per 
cent; 19 per cent of them perceived it as the Polish /v/; 6 per cent — as /f/, 
4 per.cent as /n/, 3 per cent as a non-Polish \\\ and also 3 per cent as a non- 
-Polish /n/. The fact that the English lax consonants are identified by the 
native speakers of English by the length of the preceding vowel even if not 
perceptually audible, which cannot be. the case with the present subjects, 
may bo an explanation of such a high percentage of zero phonemes in this 
position. The substitution of /n/ and others may also be the results of the dif- 
ficulties the subjects were having hearing the final sound. Finally, the identi- 
fication of the Polish /f/ is the influence of the devoicing rule operating in 
the Polish language whenever a voiced consonant is distributed finally. 

#-V V D B (F T) 

V-V V Z 

V. # 0 V F (N) 

(5) The analysis of the recordings of the Imitation Test confirmed the 
writer's hypothesis that none of the informants was able to produce /9/ or 
/ft/. Apparently, we realize that this kind of test causes difficulty o\\ two 
levels — perception and articulation - an interfering factor of the former 
cannot be excluded, 

/8/ in the initial prevotalic and final postvocalic positions was most re- 
adily replaced by /f/ (96 per cent and 94 per cent respectively), /s/ was pro- 
duced in verj few instances. It is worth emphasizing that no substitution of 
/t/ for /0/ occurred. 

As concerns /ft/ which was tested in two distributions, i.e, initial prevocalic 
and intervocalic, the results are somewhat different. Although, again, a 
labial fricative /v, is predominant, (74 per cent and 75 per cent), the closest 
second substitution is /d/ (8 per cent and 5 per cent) — an alveolar stop. 
I'll substitutions are marginal (1 per cent and 3,5 per cent). 
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D 
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In. summary, we can assume that Poles in their perception and production 
of the tense and lax British English interdental fricatives make approxima- 
tions according to the locus of articulation, not its mode. Only in the case of 
the English lax fricative slight, preference for /d/ — a Afferent mode of 
articulation — rather than /z/ can be noticed in the Imitation Test, or /t/ 
rather than /s/ in the jOJ Identification Test. 

The overwhelming number of the k.oial fricative selection as a substitute 
for the interdental one seems to be justified by the similarity of the noise 
produced during the articulation of both sounds. Its 'dull* quality very much 
differs from the hissing of the grooved sibilant or aspiration of the apical stop. 

So far, there have been carried out very few experimental studies on the 
perception and production' of English sounds by Polish native speakers. 
Many teachers, however, have reported some observations from their teaching 
experience (e.g. Komorowska (1974); Kxzeszowski (1970); Sm61ska (1978)). 
A, Kopczyi'iski's (1977) contrastive study of Polish and American English 
consonant phonemes presents more detailed experimental data. In his pro- 
duction tests the subjects read previously learned dialogues^ and sentences 
into a tape recorder. The informants varied as to age and knowledge of English 
(one beginning and one advanced group) — the number of years of formal 
and informal training also varying. The distributional contexts of jOj and 
/&/ were primarily initial prevocalic with a few instances of final postvocalic 
and one occurrence o"f \0\ in the intervocalic position. In his study, stops 
predominated in the substitutions made by the informants; grooved sibilants 
were the second preferred choice; not a single substitution of labial fricatives 
was noted. This fact is rather surprising, because as he himself mentions, 
many teachers have reported the substitution of /f, v/. Furthermore, studies 
other- than Polish reveal that /f, v/ substitutions are rather common (e.g. 
Jones (1947), Nemser (1971).) W. J. Nemser carried out a very meticulous 
experimental study of the phonological interference in the English of Hun- 
garians. He designed a number of lengthy tests administered to 4 Hungarians 
whose knowledge of English ranged from poor to advanced. The tests checked 
both receptive and productive abilities of the informants. In the tests jOj 
and /&/ were distributed in all possible contexts. Nemser found /f, v/ in con- 
spicuous prcvalance over other possible approximations although in some 
tests labial fricatives were on a par with alveolar stops. He also revealed a 
very important fact that in the contexts V_s, V-z and #-r there is a shift 
to the preference of the apical stop. The phenomenon of context influence 
(also briefly mentioned bj Kopczynski (1977)) seems very crucial for such 
analysis. Another faetor which may influence the quality of substitutions is 
stress. Therefore, it seems indispensable to carry out further investigation 
on the subject taking into consideration other contexts and also stress varia- 
tions left out of the analysis in the present work. 

lV "»pers and itudlei . . . to 157 
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